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NEW CLIFTON FORGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Approximate cost, fully equipped, $200,000. The building includes 22 classrooms, 2 laboratories, admin- 
istrative suite, gymnasium, auditorium with seating capacity of 1500, and is provided with the most modern 
Mr. H. Blankinship is city superintendent of schools and 


high grade equipment. 


Mr. W. W. Rowan is principal of the high school. 
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THE MODERN VOICE OF ANCIENT TIMES 


[he bring to high school students of today an understanding of the 
Latin language as the speech of a great civilization of ancient 
times-——this is the purpose of The Climax Series. LATIN—TI*irst YEAR 
bases all the study of vocabulary, syntax, and forms upon connected 
reading in Latin which describes Roman life and provides a wealth 
of background material. Latin—-Seconp YEAR, now in press, gives 
a thorough review of forms and syntax through reading the story of 
the Argonauts, and provides more advanced work in selections from 
many Latin authors. Both books meet college entrance requirements. 


Latin—First Year Latin—Second Year 
The Climax Series The Climax Series 
MAGOFFIN AND HENRY BERRY AND LEE 





SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, West New York City 








The Quickest Way To Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are used in writing the words of highest 
frequency. 

The new editions of the three basic texts of Gregg Shorthand—the Manual, Speed Studies, 
and Progressive Exercises—give the student the outlines for the five thousand words of highest 
frequency (Horn List) in the order of their importance. The Manual places the major emphasis 
on the first three thousand words. The tests in Progressive Exercises are based on the fourth 
and fifth thousand words. Speed Studies, with its supplementary drills and graded dictation, 
covers the entire five thousand words. 

Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next beginning class and you will be de- 
lighted with the ease and rapidity with which a useful stenographic skill may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of Gregg Shorthand 
1929 Anniversary Editions 


THE THEORY TEXT : 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


THE COMPANION TEXT 
Gregg Speed Studies 
THE TEST BOOK 
Progressive Exercises 
In Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on these three new books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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Can the South Attain To National Standards 


$y EDGAR W. KNIGHT, 


Fk THE South has at no time in the 


attained fully to national educational stand- 


past 
ards the explanation is, in part at least, 
historical. Slavery kept it from accepting com- 
pletely 
ing the ante-bellum period, though some of these 
States did 
The southern people did not neglect to provide 


the democratic doctrine of education dur- 
fairly well even under that handicap. 


the classes, as the statistics 
1860 show, 
figures on illiteracy do not show up very much 
whites of the South than 
among the States for that 
Sut nowhere in the South had full preparation 


for the training of 


on college enrolment for and the 


worse among the 
Northwestern year. 
education of the masses. 


had 


of a social conservatism 


been made for the 


Southern opinion on education not been 


fully aroused because 
which had under the influences 


grown strong 


of slavery, upon which the old landed aristoc- 
racy was established. 
devastation and 


A dec 


robbed the re- 


Four years of war worked 
an almost complete economic collapse. 
ade of reconstruction followed, 
gion of the little that war had spared, and ran 
its fingers deep into the pockets of posterity. 
The ruin was so real and complete that fully a 
half century elapsed before the South had 

it remained 


stored its economic life. Meantime, 


a region of agricultural backwardness, poor 


roads, millions of untilled acres and multitudes 
of mortgages, and marked also by poor and pov- 
erty stricken schools and cultural stagnation. 

South 
remained in a sad plight for nearly four dec 
after Appomattox. Not one of these 
States, as late as 1900, had established a public 
Some 


The result was that education in the 


ades 


school system at all adequate to its needs. 
of them in that year were expending annually 


less than fifty cents per capita for schools. 
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in Education? 


The University of North Carolina 


Teachers were paid less than was allowed for 


the hire of convicts. Nearly one-fourth of the 


schoolhouses were log, miserable tenements of 
States the annual 
School ad- 


ministration was marked by mediocrity 


humanity. In some of these 


school term was only sixty days. 


and in- 


competency. County and often even city super- 


intendents were briefless lawyers, broken-down 


preachers, and starving country editors, and 


State superintendents were generally politicians, 
soldiers, patriots, or patrioteers,—pitiable polit- 
ical appendages. 

federal Kduca- 


According to the sureau of 


tion, there was not a public high school of 


No southern State 
had enacted any compulsory school attendance 


standard grade in the South. 
legislation. The old and high-spirited State uni- 


versities were starving, as were also the pri- 
The an- 
in 1903 exceeded that 


eight 


and denominational institutions. 
of Harvard 
higher educational 


vate 
nual income 
of all 
of the 


institutions in 
States. 


some of 


cleven Southern Illiteracy 
States to 


population. 


Was 


dense, reaching in these 


twenty five per cent of the white 
Measured by any national standards of the time 
degrees 
late 


Caro- 


education of all grades and 


foot of the 


) 


Charles B. 


southern 
column. The 
of North 
schools during 


was forced to the 
(Governor Aycock, 
for better 


the first decade of the present century, 


lina, in a campaign 
was in 
State 


kept his 


the habit of thanking God for the sister 
of South 
State 


States, one a 


obligingly 
bottom. 


Carolina which 


own from the very These two 


traditional mountain of conceit, 


and the other a traditional valley of humilia- 


tion, were painfully propping up the educational 
rank of their other sisters. 
The eleven Southern States, then, as far down 


in the line as they could get without leaving the 
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Union, have remained in that humble position 
and are now found there, in spite of the prog- 
ress they have made in the quarter century that 
has passed since Aycock gave thanks. During 
these however, the South has been the 
scene of educational campaigns such as no other 
part of the United States has ever witnessed. 
To the banner of the Conference for Education 
in the South which came into being just thirty 
two years ago this spring rallied thousands of 


years, 


the friends of education from all walks of life 
and from three fourths of the American States. 
And the work which it did in the suffering 
South and for the good of the whole country 
is a unique and noble chapter in educational 
history. Through it the South advanced in edu- 
cation. The school term was lengthened, illit- 
eracy was reduced, new and better schoolhouses 
were built, schools for the training of teachers 
were established, public high schools were be- 
gun, salaries for teachers were increased, and pub- 
lic expenditures for education greatly multiplied. 

Measured by its own record the educational 
progress of the South since 1900 has been re- 
markable. But measured by its needs and by 
national standards it is not yet an educationally 
advanced section of the country. For example, 
in 1900 the value of all the public school prop- 
erty in North Carolina, which has_ probably 
done as well or better than any southern State 
since that time, was approximately one million 
to maintain the 
schools Today its 
school property is valued at one hundred mil- 


dollars, and a similar amount 
was also annually spent. 
lions and its annual bill for public school sup- 
port is above thirty five millions. The other 
Southern States have made corresponding if not 
always as great advances, and with this prog- 
ress every well informed Southerner is acquaint- 
ed and is doubtless proud. But the Southern 
State which has made the greatest progress 
should do twice as much as it now does for the 
maintenance of its schools in order to rank edu- 
cationally even as an average State among the 
forty eight,—a place to which not a_ single 
Southern State has yet attained. 

Two pertinent questions naturally arise out of 
a study of conditions in the South. First, why 
are these States so far behind their sisters when 
measured by accepted tests of educational effec- 


tiveness? Second, inasmuch as the other States 


are also advancing while the South moves ahead 
can this section of the country ever attain to 
national standards in education? 

Whatever the causes of the South’s educa. 
tional backwardness in the past—economic des. 
titution and despair, the presence of the Negr 
and the bitterness of racial conflict, partisan 
politics, sectarian dogma, or the spectre of the 
aristocratic theory of education—the region can 
not any longer properly point to poverty in ex. 
planation or defense. The ghost of aristocrac 
still walks here and there during the season 
for voting or levying school taxes, but it 
shadow grows less with the passing of each 
The twin calamities of war an( 
reconstruction from 1861 to 1876 help quits 
properly to explain and to justify the South’ 
educational deficiencies a quarter century ago 
Then the section was poor, but today it ha 
such bulging bounties and powerful economic 
resources that the alibi of poverty cannot bk 
the maintenance of a dua 


such period. 


True, 
separate schools for the chil 


established. 
school system 
dren of each of the two races is a settled polic 
in every southern State—increases the burden 
True, also, there are many children who art 
often scattered over wide areas. But these are 
not insuperable obstacles in the way of edu 
The South has the wealth to suppor 
Poverti 


cation. 
schools adequately for all its children. 
is not the answer to the first question. 

Complacency is probably a more nearly cor 
rect answer. This is perhaps the South’s dead 
liest affliction at the present time. The South 
ern States are intoxicated with their materid 
prosperity and progress. Satisfaction with what 
they have done in recent years is beginning t 
blind them to the things which they should d 
now and in the years ahead. The South is 11 
danger of being flattered into backwardness 
Educational inequalities are in some respects a 
glaring now as they were twenty five vears ago 
sut the really patriotic Southerner does not hes 
itate to describe as “conspicuous” many educé 
tional achievements which would pass unnoticeé 
in really advanced States. Exaggerated claim 
of progress by intelligent and influential South: 
ern leaders are being interpreted as actual de 
fenses of the South’s educational and culturd 


deficiencies. 


The press reveals abundant evidences of thi 
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affliction. An influential member of the legis- 
lature of a prominent and proud Commonwealth 
says upon the floor of that body that his State 
is spending too much money for education and 
asks for a study of the matter. Many of the 
white children in that State, not to mention the 
Negro children, have only one hundred days 
of schooling a year. The most influential man 
in a Southern State which has a short school 
term says to hundreds of citizens whose ballots 
can send him to high political position: “Al- 
though it may have one of the shortest school 
terms in the United States, the schools of this 
State are the best in the world.” In a speech 
before two thousand voters, a candidate for 
governor declares: “No people on earth have 
equalled or excelled the educational progress of 
this State in recent years.” 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of a Southern State, in a statement given to the 
“Although I do not have the facts 
{ should not wonder if the amount of money 


press, Says: 


spent for public schools in this State is as 
much per capita as any State in the Union.” 
Obviously he had made no effort to ascertain 
the facts and his statement was probably be- 
lieved by most of the people who read it, but 
the Commonwealth of which he was boasting 
should double its funds for public schools in 
order to be ranked even as an average State. 
Another citizen whose desire to serve in high 
office cannot be questioned declares to a multi- 
“Speaking in terms of the rate 
of progress made in public education in the past 


tude of voters: 


quarter of a century, our Commonwealth has un- 
doubtedly outstripped any State in the Union.” 
A prominent and practiced vote-getter flatters 
many hundreds of his constituents by saying: 
“No government on earth, in the short space of 
twenty five years, has written and incarnated 
in the life of a people more of the platform of 
Jesus Christ than has the Democratic party in 
our State. Fellow-citizens, it is positively 
Wrong for any citizen to suggest that there is 
anything wrong with our schools. The spiritual 
and cultural life of this State has kept pace 
with its material The path of the 
program of progress in our Commonwealth is 
as the dawning light that shineth more and 


advance. 


, 


more unto the perfect day.” In such bedtime 


stories as these, which soothe the South into 
satisfaction, may be found a fairly clear answer 
to the first question. 

To at least one Southerner the answer to the 
second question seems equally as clear as that 
offered to the first. The South can attain to 
national standards in education. But frank ad- 
mission of its educational shortcomings is the 
first safe step toward that achievement. The 
facts of its present low rank are not here set 
out to abuse the people or to irritate fellow 
Southerners; the facts of the educational de- 
ficiencies themselves, and not recitals of them, 
now defame the South. If these facts are faced 
honestly neither the South’s need for greatly 
enlarged educational facilities nor its ability to 
meet the need adequately can be denied. The 
South can put within the reach of every child 
within its borders public educational advantages 
as adequate as those provided by any State. The 
standards of the best in education can be made 
its standards. 

But until this initial step is taken the South- 
ern States are likely to remain heavily handi- 
capped by another affliction. It is still fashion- 
able in the South to brand as unpatriotic any 
question of its shortcomings or any inquiry into 
their causes. The South has not yet learned (if 
a Southerner may say so) that provincial preju- 
dice is not patriotism and that acute sensitive- 
ness to just criticism is not loyalty. These are 
social insanities which help to perpetuate the 
educational backwardness of the South. Indif- 
ference to its weaknesses or failure to admit 
them is more of a reproach to the South than 
the weaknesses themselves. 

It would be unreasonable to criticise the South 
for being commercial. But it cannot escape crit- 
icism for not being more of something else. No 
compilation or manipulation of statistics can 
hide the South’s economic strength or its weak- 
nesses in education. Life for a State, as well 
as for an individual, consists not in the abund- 
ance of its material possessions but in the uses 
which it makes of them. Unless the South uses 
more fully its much boasted material resources 
to increase and strengthen its spiritual powers 
it must remain the Rip Van Winkle of Ameri- 
can education and continue to acquiesce in, and 
even to defend, its cultural backwardness. 
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Lights and Shadows of the Preventorium 


By FLORA M. HILL, Principal, Colonial Heights School, Petersburg 


AVING Preven- 
torium for 
July 12, 


my appreciation of the unique service that is 


a patient in the 
Teachers from June 14 to 


| take pleasure in expressing 


been 


The location 


being rendered in the institution, 
il, being located at a 
of the 


the 


of the Preventorium is ide 
point easily accessible from all parts 
State. 


University of Virg 


The advantage f being a part of 
inia Hospital is great in that 
and treatment 


The lofty, cul- 


teachers receive all the service 
spital. 


given anywhere in th 


tural atmosphere prevails in_ th hospital and 


medical school as in other departments of the 
University. The physical atmosphere is invig 


orating and healthful, Charlottesville enjoying 


the excellent elevation of V1 dmont \ irginia. 
Among the brightest lights of our experience 


Preventorium were the doctors and spe 


in the 


cialists who gave us the most efficient and faith- 


ful attention. Qne can never forget the untiring 
service of our diagnostician, Dr. Staige D. Dlack- 
ford. We recall, with 
that he worked from 9 A. M. to 11 P.M. try 
the 


school 


he deepest appreciation, 


some of the mysteries of 


ing to fathom 


mechanism oO] Witeen tired 


We regret that his 


thwarted by patients 


worn-out 
teachers. faithful efforts in 
our behalf were sometini 
not being “close to base” as he had ordered. On 
a sultry evening about 9 o’clock one of our pa 
tients was enjoying a lecture in Cabell Hall 
while Dr. Blackford was paging her on J Ward. 
Dr. Mulholland undertook the task 
hile Dr. 
(ther doctors, 


The eminent 


4 


of diagnosing teachers’ ailments 


Blackford enjoyed a vacation 
who treated us are as 
Voshell, Dr. Morton, 


Gandy, and Dr. Hol- 


specialists and surgeons 
follows: Dr. Flippen, Dr 
Dr. Fifer, Dr. Moore, Dr 
singer. Since so many teachers had tonsil and 
sinus operations, an interesting group often seen 
on J Ward consisted of Dr 
tenants, Brumfield, Sheppard, Skinner and Ware. 


ventorium appeared 


lifer with his heu 


The searchlight of the Pre 
to be Dr. King who was called historian by the 
teachers since he seemed to be busily engaged 


in research work, getting all possible informa 


tion about our past. A teacher quoted the fol- 


lowing in reference to Dr. King 


“And still they gazed and still the wonder grew, 
That one smal! head could carry all he knew,” 
Surely he knew much about the teachers. 
Our esteemed Dr. Hornsby was in the lime. 
light 
through 


distinguished _ visitors 


The 


down the corridor usually terminated at the at- 


when escorting 


the Preventorium. promenade 


tractive green room on the right which the 
teachers declare to be “the apple of his eye.” 
Among the distinguished visitors were Hon 
Harry Flood Byrd, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
[Dr. Williams, Dr. C. J. 
Mr. Robert W. Ilouse, Mr. J. J. Kelly, Jr., and 
Mr. 1). FE. MeQuilkin. 
scattered sunshine as they addressed the patients, 

The daily visitation of the hospital executives, 
Miss MelLeod, Miss Williams and Mrs. Harris, 


brought comfort and cheer to those who had 


Ennion G. Heatwole., 


These noted personages 


fallen into the hands of surgeons. Even those 
unfortunates who had been dissected found the 
lights dispelled the shadows. 

The story would not be complete without men- 
tion of the kind and efficient nurses. The queen- 
ly, Madonna-like Miss Carpenter won the heart 
of all of her patients as she radiated sunshine 
even at midnight. Miss Juanita Blue was as 
adorable as her given name signified but never 
showed the depression implied by her surname 
during my month’s sojourn in her faithful care. 
Miss Brumfield, though youthful in appearance, 
possessed superior executive ability in that she 
could discipline school teachers to the extent of 
keeping all walking patients in their rooms and 
all visitors out of the ward after nine o’clock 
lt was she who said to a lady patient calling 
on a gentleman patient, “Here’s your hat, but 
don’t hurry.” By the lady’s watch it was onl) 
8:55. 

The only shadow of the Preventorium seems 
to be the deficit of about $14,000 in funds. We 
recall that our esteemed governor advocates af 
the General Assembly. 


appropriation from 


lIlowever, it will be necessary to have a com 
tribution from every teacher in the State before 
a final settlement can be made and the debt on 


the building liquidated. 
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The Conference On Education at Geneva 
By C. J. HEATWOLE 


i{fé third biennial conference of the World 
ederation of Education Associations was 
eld in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to 
August 3, 1929. 
different nations sent representatives to this con- 


Something like twenty five 


ference making an attendance of over 1,000 dele- 
The largest delegation from any single 
United States 
Virginia alone 


ates 
gate 


was from the with over 


nation 
100 representatives. had about 
a dozen representatives. 

The programs of the general meetings and 
departments were built largely upon the same 
plan of the annual convention of the Virginia 
Education Association, the general sessions com- 
ing at 5 P. M. and at 8 P. M. dailv. The fif- 
teen or more departments held morning and 
afternoon sessions for a whole week. The sub- 
jects discussed at both the general sessions and 
the department meetings were on topics relating 
School, Health 
Teachers Rural Life 
Education, The Pre-school Child, Social Adjust- 


education, 
Rural 


to the Home and 


Associations, and 
ment Through Education, Education and The 
Press, Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation. College and University Education, Adult 
ducation, and Illiteracy. 

\s one attended these various meetings he was 
impressed with the eagerness and sincerity on 
the part of the people of all nations to teach the 
children of the world the basis of an inter- 
nationalism which has a spirit of co-operation 
rather than a 


discussing the 


spirit of conflict. In the group 
general subject of International 
Understanding and Goodwill there were worked 
out sixteen rather definite fundamental prin- 
ciples, among which are: (1) An important task 
before the world today is the creation of a new 
state of mind which will permit an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the character, attain- 
ments and traditions of other peoples and which 
vill transcend national boundaries without seek- 
(2) Loyalty to both the 


Nation and mankind is a concept similar to that 


ing to destroy them. 


(3) It is possible to develop in the individual 
world understanding and goodwill without loss 
of any quality desirable to a national citizen- 
ship. (4) World-mindedness is largely intel- 
lectual and must be based on knowledge and 
energized by emotion and sentiment. (5) Trea- 
ties, agreements and organizations for the promo- 
tion of peace can best succeed only when 
formulated or established on a basis of a thor- 
ough and sympathetic understanding of the peo- 


ple represented. (6) Internationalism properly 


interpreted implies an extended conception of 


citizenship rather than a super-government with 


its consequent minimizing of national im- 


portance. (7) Racial and national prejudices 
probably have their origin in part deep down in 
the early life of the individual, and can, there- 
fore, to some extent be avoided or mitigated by 
a program of guidance which continues through- 
(8) It is 


possible for the schools of the nations, working 


out the formative period of the child. 


with such other agencies as the church, the 
press, the home, and governmental institutions, 
to go far towards producing a friendly world if 
they will to do so. (9) On the basis of world 
understanding developed through the schools 
we can ultimately create a machinery which in 
time of crisis would go far in mobilizing the 
world’s opinion for peace. 

Anyone seriously interested in such an inter- 
national conference could not help but be im- 
pressed with certain significant features as he 
observed the work of the conference from day 
to day. The following observations are an at- 
tempt to evaluate and summarize the work of 
the conference: 

(1) There seemed to be a sincere effort on 
the part of the leading representatives from the 
various nations to establish a more satisfactory 
understanding among the peoples of the earth 
and to teach the children of the world the basis 
of this common understanding so that in the 
future all nations might live in cooperatj 


Tee 
wibblay 
A 
eveffwwhere t 


Caan 


‘jt on lovalty to city, state and nation and while it may rather than in conflict. 


v€ somewhat more difficult to grasp and hold (2) Education is recognized 


it is equally desirable and not unattainable. among the nations as the major fun 
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governments and as the best agency for bring- 
ing about a state of universal peace. 

(3) The Federation as yet is a very loose 
organization, lacking most of all proper financial 
support and strong leadership. ‘Too many peo- 
ple attending its sessions wandered about in an 
atmosphere of intellectual and academic doubt as 
to an early attainment of the ends of the or- 
ganization. 

(4) Language difficulties as yet are real handi- 
caps. There must be developed a more common 
terminology in expressing educational procedure 
and forms of school administration. There is 
great need for a standard language for all. 

(5) As one visited the section meetings and 
attended the general sessions, French and Eng- 
lish seemed to be the predominating languages 
with the tendency toward English as the most 
universal. The business session was confined 
almost wholly to the use of English. 

(6) The best work of the conference was 
done in the small section groups. Excellent 


papers were read and lively discussions, more 
to the point of bringing about the objects of the 
lederation, were indulged in by representatives 
from all the nations. In the section dealing with 
secondary education and history teaching real pro- 
gress was made in agreeing upon standards for 
teaching children but the quiet backwater of col- 
lege and academic life was not stirred very much, 

(7) Too many Americans went away from 
the meeting with the feeling that they had not 
got much that was new and worth taking home 
to incorporate in their schools. 

(8) The general programs were lacking in 
snap and there was also a lack of vital organiza- 
tion and forceful leadership. 

(9) Some of the Eastern nations, especially 
India, China, Japan, were well represented and 
the delegates took an important part in the work 
of the Federation. 

(10) There were two or three occasions when 
mildly harsh words were used in referring to 
international and racial prejudice. 


Pictorial Exercises in First Year High School History Class 
By GRACE W. WHITEFIELD, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Whitefield sent us three excellent drawings showing the British, German and French gov- 
ernments. Owing to lack of space we are printing on the opposite page the drawing for the French government a 
typical of the others. ‘This will give teachers a suggestion of how this interesting work is being done. 


N THE May, 1927, issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education appeared an article 
under the caption The Use of Diagrams in 

History Teaching. This was illustrated by 
drawings done by students in my history classes. 

Briefly, the ideas in that paper were the value 
of visual instruction and the individual develop- 
ment the student received in working out a 
drawing. 

Continued use of the plan suggested in the above 
mentioned paper has resulted in similar drawings, 
a typical one of which appears with this article. 

These drawings were executed by a student 
of unusual talent and represent the best done 
in the class. 

Line and circle drawings without any pic- 
torial attempt carrying information about the 
French, German, and English governments were 
placed on the blackboard. The students were 
given an opportunity to ask questions and make 
suggestions. Then they were requested to bring 


in diagrams worked out in an original manner 
It is needless to say only one drawing was dealt 
with at a time. No one was required to do the 
work, it was entirely voluntary. 

Visualization is the primary purpose of as 
signing this work, but there are other values 
to be derived from such class exercises. The 
sense of reality and the sense of interpretation 
are called into play. 

Interpretation creates not only images but 
ideas. Diagrams and pictures are aids to visual: 
ization; they may also serve as guides to inter- 
pretation. They also stimulate imagery an( 
thought. Observation, analysis, comparison 
and a sense of humor may be seen in this stud 
ent’s representation of his ideas. 

This work illustrates cooperation between tht 
art and history departments. 

The enthusiastic response of students to work 0! 
this kind makes one agree with Arthur Brisbant 
that “One picture is worth a thousand words.” 
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Some Suggestions For Improving Rural School Adminis- 
tration and Support 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, United States Commissioner of Education 


HEN I one-teacher rural 
schools I do not wish to be understood 
as filing a brief for them. The “little 


red schoolhouse” like the old oaken bucket may 


speak of 


make strong appeals to sentiment but we must, 
in the light of present day conditions, look upon 
both of them where they still exist as necessary 
evils. Just as we should try to keep the open 
well sanitary for our health’s sake, so we should 
modernize in every way possible the one-teacher 
school if it is the only type of school possible 
or practicable under existing conditions. If we 
keep ever in mind that it grew up under pioneer- 
ing conditions, when land and the improvements 
thereon were fair measures of wealth and the 
ability of citizens to pay taxes could be fairly 
measured thereby; when roads were poor or 
nonexistent; when transportation was slow; 
when rural life in its freedom from crime, epi- 
demic, conflagration, and unemployment terrors 
was to be preferred to urban life, when trained 
teachers, good textbooks, and scientific methods 
were nonexistent ; if, in a word, we fully realize 
that the conditions which produced the one- 
teacher school no longer prevail we will en- 
deavor to eliminate it wherever possible. 

My remarks therefore will be concerned with 
how we may administer such schools to better 
advantage. 

First: We need a unit of administration much 
larger than that served by the present one-teach- 
er school, since (a) the area of administration 
should be large enough to support a complete 
school unit, elementary and secondary. In only 
most unusual situations should one person be 
expected to teach both elementary and high- 
(b) The number of pupils of 


school grades. 


junior and senior high-school age should be 
adequate to make possible the richer curricular 
offerings, the better opportunities for adequate 
counseling and guidance and more varied the 
extracurricular larger high 


program of our 


schools. If the area is very sparsely populated 
lodging and boarding at the high school may 
be required as well as good transportation fa- 


cilities. (c) Enough elementary schools should 


be in the area to warrant employing at leas 
one trained supervisor. 

To offer such educational opportunities, with 
out undue hardship on the taxpayer, a distric 
of large area is obviously needed. In some 
States such a unit probably exists in the county 
If so the preparation of a law is simple al. 
though political influences will doubtless oppos 
its passage. If, however, the county area i 
very large or county lines exist primarily for 
defining jurisdiction of courts or possess mainh 
historical significance new units must be estab 
lished. This unit, I believe, should be a rea 
community unit, and its center should be the 
place where the adults shop, go to church, at 
tend lodge, etc. To accomplish such reorgani- 
zation | recommend a comprehensive survey 6! 
an entire State and the establishment of a con: 
mission with power to carry out the surve 
recommendations. 

Second: We need a new plan of school finance 
Doctor Swift and others have told us that abil 
ity to support governmental agencies, and espe 
cially schools, is no longer adequately measure 
Mrs. Cook of ow 


sureau tells me that an increasing number 


by the general property tax. 


States report other types of tax used in whok 
or in part to support schools ; for instance, eight! 
States so use personal income taxes ; eight State 
inheritance taxes ; seven, a specific form of cor 
poration tax; five, a severance tax; eight, occt 
pational, business and license taxes; eleven, ‘ 
sales tax. In the latter are included five State 
with a tobacco tax and one with a tax on ma! 
syrup. It is reasonable to assume that wealt! 
in these new forms and found chiefly in cities 5 
dependent more or less on the existence of 
“back country.” If so, its prosperity and it 
advantages, especially in educational opportu! 
ity, are matters of vital importance to the po 
sessors of such wealth. All this appears to c 
for a large unit—probably a State unit if jus 
and fair taxes are to be levied. The law whic’ 


levies the tax must of course provide the mé 


chinery for handling and apportioning the funé: 


Third: We need a new system of distributm 
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State funds. It might well be inferred from 
what has been said above that any system which 
antedated the end of the World War or even 
the year 1900 would be unlikely to allot school 
moneys justly. Several States have given this 
problem attention and are now experimenting 
with new plans. I hope that all students of 
rural education will follow closely the operation 
of the “weighted pupil” plan of New York, and 
the “equated pupil” plan of Connecticut. This 
is a field fruitful for research work. I think 
that no State should enact into its law a statute 
of another State until careful study has indi- 
cated how principles involved will affect its 
| want to warn you against distribut- 
ing money with no regard to reorganization. A 


schools. 


private business which fails to adapt itself to 
This, of 


course, cannot happen to such a quasi municipal 


new conditions goes into bankruptcy. 
corporation as a school district. Nevertheless, 
| believe it is bad public policy to bolster up an 
educational organization which was developed to 
meet needs no longer existing and whose officials 
insist on maintaining the status quo rather than 
creating new organizations to meet new needs. 
Fourth: We need better trained teachers and 
better equipped staffs in State departments of 
education to handle certification problems. It 
is implied in my remarks on distribution of 
State school funds that the State department is 
likely to need more help if such funds are han- 
dled properly, but in addition to this financial 
responsibility, the State departments 
dering each year greater service in certificating 
In 36 States certificating authority 
some States, the independent 
In four oth- 


are ren- 
teachers. 
(excluding, in 
cities) is vested in State agencies. 
ers State control is practically accomplished, 
though some certificates are still issued by coun- 
ties. The examination method of issuing cer- 
tificates has been eliminated in all but 15 States. 

In view of the fact that the over-supply of 
teachers seems to be nation-wide, I can see no 
good reason why any State should allow local 
units to enact standards, examine and certificate 
teachers. It is not fair to children to permit 
local authorities to certificate a poorly trained 
person when trained teachers are available. It 
is not fair to the great body of American teach- 
ers who are endeavoring to professionalize their 
calling to have such a door opened to those 


who are for the most part mere job hunters. 
Nor is it fair to those who have invested heav- 
ily in their education and professional training 
to be compelled to accept salaries fixed by the 
law of demand and supply when the supply can 
be increased arbitrarily by local examining 
boards. And in the long run it is not fair to 
the best of those who enter teaching by the 
examination route, for often they must migrate 
in order to obtain promotion and salary in- 
The local nature and unstandardized 
character of their certificates tend to prevent 
migration and consequently to lessen their op- 
portunities and remove the chief incentive to 


crease. 


self-improvement. 

We also note a marked increase in profes- 
sional standards for certification. A minimum 
prerequisite of high school graduation and two 
years’ professional training in addition has been 
established in five States, a minimum of high 
school graduation with one year in addition 
in another 14 States, and of high school grad- 
uation with professional training either included 
or in addition to high school graduation in sev- 
eral others. That the movement is a constantly 
growing one is shown by the fact that eight 
States have reported raising certification require- 
ments during 1927-28. 
be criticized for increasing standards in view 
of the over-supply of teachers. 


Certainly no State can 


I should recommend, therefore, State statutes 
along such lines as these: 

1. Granting sole authority to fix standards 
for teaching certificates to the State department 
of education or to some board or professional 
commission with authority to act for the State. 

2. Placing all power to issue certificates in 
the hands of the State department of education 
or in such teacher-training institutions, public 
and private, as may be accredited by the State 
department of education. 

3. Empowering the State department of edu- 
cation to grant certificates on its own examina- 
tion or on examination by such local boards as 
the State board may establish or approve. This 
will care for emergencies similar to the World 
War period when a great shortage of teachers 
justified emergency recruiting methods. 

4. Empowering State agencies to classify 
school districts in such a way that those with- 
out adequate resources to pay a properly train- 
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ed teacher will not be forced to close school. 
Such classification should care for these situa- 
tions until a plan for adequately financing all 
school districts whose continuation is approved 
can be worked out. 

5. We need better supervision of rural schools. 

It is obvious that until there are much larger 
school districts in the rural areas, improvements 
in supervising instruction must fall on the coun- 
ty and State units. It is with satisfaction, then, 
that we note upward trends in salaries and quali- 
fications for county superintendent’s reports for 
the five year period (1922-1927) indicate higher 
medium salaries for these officials in 34 States, 
the increase amounting to about $500 per year. 
During the same period 16 States have raised 
the minimum salaries and 30 States have raised 
the maximum salaries paid their county super- 
intendents. In fact, the number in the $4,000 
to $9,000 class has increased. The high water 
mark in selecting a superintendent so far as I 
know has been fixed by Los Angeles county, 
California. The county charter provides for 
selection of the superintendent under Civil Ser- 
vice regulations by the board of county super- 
visors who also fix his salary. The salary of 
the next superintendent has been fixed at $9,000. 
The qualifications set were about these: 

a. Education; at least a bachelor’s degree 
from a recognized college. 

b. Successful experience in administering 
schools. 

c. Professional, holding an administrator’s 
credential issued by the State department of 
education and ability to pass an examination 
set by the County Civil Service examination. 
The questions for this examination were writ- 
ten by a special committee consisting of one 
member of the Civil Service Commission, the 
State superintendent and three college presi- 
dents. The four professional members marked 
the papers, each independent of the other. 

From a list of three certified by this Com- 
mission the board of supervisors will elect the 
superintendent who will serve for life or until 
removed for cause. 

It can be confidently expected that any county 
superintendent so selected, so well paid and pro- 
tected in his tenure will establish a splendid 
educational program and give professional su- 
pervision to his rural schools. 
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State departments of education also show en- 
couraging progress. In commenting on this, 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook of the U. S. Bureau 
writes : 

“State supervision of rural schools began as 
an inspectorial function generally practiced in 
connection with the distribution of State aid. 
While certain inspectorial duties continue, they 
are subordinate in amount and number of per- 
sons engaged to supervisory functions, using 
the term “supervisory” in its modern meaning 
as concerned with the improvement of instruc- 
tion. In numbers State education staff members 
assigned to rural school work have increased 
in ten years from 46 officials in 26 States to 
172 in 38 States. The number of such officials 
and the States employing them have steadily 
increased with the exception of a back-set en- 
countered in 1926 when two States were obliged 
to drop State rural school supervisors. In sal- 
ary, professional training, and type of duties 
performed rural school supervisors in practi- 
cally all States employing them have a status 
equal to that of other members of the State 
education staff.” 

We have so much evidence of the beneficial 
effect in developing 
courses of study, improving teaching skill, and 
otherwise furnishing educational opportunity 
for the country child approaching that of the 
city child that we can safely recommend legis- 
lation along three lines as follows: 


of well trained leaders 


a. Acts to increase the salary, improve the 
training, and raise the standards for the county 
superintendent. 

b. Acts to allow from State money a “super- 
vision fund” to be used for employing profes- 
sionally trained rural supervisors in each county. 

c. ‘Acts to provide a State rural school staff 
adequate in ability and size to stimulate, lead 
and assist the county officials ; to direct the local 
school attendance supervisors, and to safeguard 
the educational rights of the children of migra 
tory workers. 

It is my purpose only to suggest several steps 
which I believe are in line of advance and which 
may be undertaken without waiting for extended 
research and to offer two suggestions for rf 
search study—namely, to develop in each State 
a plan for financing schools and to discover the 
best unit for rural school administration. 
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It Paid To Keep His Word 


tional Education Association, Washing- 

ton, D. C., invitation to 
attend a reunion, August 31, at a district school 
in Nebraska where he taught more than forty 
five years ago. Here is what he says about it: 

I had an experience in connection with this 
District school which I shall never forget. I 
had been teaching in the district for several 
terms when, in March, 1888, I was asked to 
remain the next year at a slight increase in sal- 
ary. I promised to remain. A little later when 
in Elmwood, a nearby village, I was offered the 
principalship of the Elmwood schools. I agreed 
to accept but stated that I would need to see 
the members of the district board since I had 
These mem- 
bers, kindhearted as they were, took the view 
that in fairness to the people of the district they 
would be compelled to hold me to my contract. 

My teachers at the normal school including 


G tional a J. W. Crabtree of the Na- 


accepted an 


promised them for the next year. 


the principal thought I ought to go to Elm- 
wood. They thought the district owed me bet- 
ter treatment than that. I almost decided to 
go and yet I could not feel fully justified in 
I had been told, and thought 
myself, that I might never have another chance 


I then told my father about 


taking that step. 


for a principalship. 
t. He thought these teachers ought to know 
vhat was best. He did not, however, like the 
dea of my going back on my word if I had 
He thought it always 


paid to keep a promise and to do right regard- 


actually made a promise. 
less of cost. I finally decided to go back and 
work in the same spirit as before. 

I was soon very glad that I went back. There 
vas a satisfaction in it to me during the year. 
| felt honest pride in having made good my 
promise. later board members and parents 
wondered whether they did right in holding me. 
lt then became my duty to assure them that 
they did exactly right and that I was glad | 
had remained. 
result. 


I felt happy in my work as a 
Imagine my surprise in the following 
March to receive a request from the secretary 
if the board of education at Ashland, Nebraska, 
to visit Ashland immediately if interested in the 
frincipalship of the high school. I made the 


Visit and was elected. 


I wondered how it had happened. I learned 
later that Doctor Hobbs of Elmwood, when at- 
tending a medical convention in Ashland and 
hearing that they needed a high school princi- 
pal, had told them of my having been elected 
at Elmwood and why I had not accepted. Mem- 
bers of the board told me afterward that that 
which appealed to them and which gave me 
an advantage over more experienced men, was 
my going back to the district at a financial sac- 
rifice in order to keep my word. My father 
was pleased but not surprised. He said, “You 
will see that it always pays.” 

There is no telling how much it meant to me 
to keep that promise. It doubtless helped me 
to receive promotions. It helped me to live a 
more honorable life than I should have lived 
had I started out on the other plan. So, after 
all, those fine directors, in carrying out their 
obligations to the district, actually conferred a 
greater favor on me than they would have done 
by accepting my resignation. I am anxious to 
visit that school and community. Those friends 
would cross the continent for me. 
it to see them. 


I shall cross 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week is observed each 
year during the week that includes Armistice 
Day. It is sponsored jointly by the American 
Legion and the National Education Association. 
It begins on Monday and ends on Sunday. The 
program for 1929 is built around the seven car- 
dinal objectives of education as follows: 
Monday, November 11—Armistice Day: Educa- 

tion for Faithful Citizenship. 

Tuesday, November 12—Home and School Day: 
Education for Worthy Home Membership. 
Wednesday, November 13—Know Your School 

Day: Education for Mastery of the Tools, 

Technics, and Spirit of Learning. 

Thursday, November 14—School Opportunity 
Day: Education for Vocational and Economic 
Effectiveness. 

Friday, November 15—Health Day: Education 
for the Wise Use of Leisure. 

Sunday, November 17—For God and Country 
Day: Education for Ethical Character. 















HOSE who have had experience know 


and those who are just starting out in the 





teaching profession will soon learn that 





whether the school be large or small there are 





many needs for funds which the local or county 





school budget does not cover. It is left to the 





ingenuity of the teacher to provide for many 





things such as construction paper, teaching de- 





vices, books for the library, athletic equipment, 





etc. In my ten years of teaching experience | 





have found the following to be unfailing as a 





means of bringing in the necessary funds. For 





convenience | have classified them. 





PLAYS: Every community enjoys good local 





talent plays. Suit your play to your com- 





munity. Advertise well in advance. Don’t 





attempt to give something above the capa- 





bilities of your cast. Don’t make the price 





of admission prohibitive. Only in the rarest 








cases is there any profit derived from “taking’ 





the play to some other school. It is the in- 





terest in local talent that makes an appeal to 





your audience. 
VARIETY PROGRAM: Every parent likes to 
see “Mary” or “Henry” perform. Work as 







many children into the program as possible 





and you need have no worry about drawing 





a full house. Let the program consist of 



















songs, monologues, dialogues, drills and pos- 
sibly a playlet or comedy skit. You may have 
some child who can give a novelty dance or 
pantomime. Tableau lights are inexpensive 
and very effective at such programs. Cos- 
tumes make or break any program. Paper 
costumes are not very expensive and the Den- 
mison Co., Kramingham, Mass., will furnish 
you with instructions for making costumes. 

Have plenty of variety in your program. 

MOCK PROGRAMS: These are easy to stage 
and are a never failing source of revenue. 

Below are suggested a few mock programs 

the writer has used with great success: 

a. Mock Trial: Make this ludicrous. A breach 
of promise suit is always good. To adver- 
tise send everyone a mock summons to ap- 
pear as a witness. 


b. Mock Wedding: by the use of paper dresses 
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How To Raise Money For the Schoo! 
By W. N. HURLEY, Principal, Central High School, Manquin 


this can be made a beautiful thing. To ad- 
vertise send out wedding invitations. Any 
minister will help plan it. 

c. Tom Thumb Wedding: \.ittle children love 
this and it always draws a crowd. Use real 
small children. Make the girls’ costumes 
of paper and the boys’ of black cambri 
starched stiff. Any minister will help plan 
this. Let the program close with a wedding 
supper of ice cream for the children who 


took part. 


faculty Take Off: Vet various _ pupils 
take off members of the faculty. [et each 
one conduct a mock class and have them 
dress like the teacher they impersonate and 
be sure to exaggerate the individual traits 
of the teachers. 

¢. Ye Ole Time School: Have larger boys 
and girls dress as smaller children and take 
off the old school of years ago. Much fun 
can be had by some asking to go to the 
spring and when they return pass the wa- 
ter and dipper around to others. Some can 
be made to stand in the corner or with nose 
in a circle drawn on the board. Have a 
Friday afternoon program of songs and 
recitations as was done in the old_ time 
school. Give the children comical names 


and burlesque everything. 


CARNIVAL: This can be arranged as an 10- 


door or outdoor affair. The success of this 
will depend upon the attractiveness of the 
booths you have. Get the Dennison booklet 
on decorating booths. Make this a gala occa- 
sion. Hallowe’en is a fine time to have this 
Various side shows and concessions can be 
arranged with very little effort. Charge 4 
nominal sum for admission to the side shows 
many of which are “fakes.” The following 
list is made up of carnival stunts which the 
writer has used with much success. 


1. kish pond. 2. Grab bag. 


3. Country Store. (Wrap gifts in boxes of 
various sizes and sell for a dime. Get 
gifts by donation or from a five and tefl 
cent store. ) 

.Candy Stand. 
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5. Lunches and drink stand. going have some one or two persons posted 
6. Shooting Gallery. (Cut small birds from to put up the name of two girls whom you 
s i : 
stiff card board and set on racks. Use air know to be popular and voting will soon begin 
wile rifles. ) in earnest. Have a live wire crier on the stage 
, 7. Hit the Babies. (Use rag dolls and base- to pep up the contest and to call the score. 
Any 
balls. ) ADVERTISING SCHEMES: 
“M1eGS ¢ Jo 1eC ) : 2 2 eS 1 < . os 
— &. Guess at Pennies. (Put some pennies in a 1. Sell advertising space on programs and 
— jar and sell guesses at a dime. One guess- posters. 
ing nearest correct number in given time ac . . 
umes 6 pee —. 2. Sell advertising space on stage curtain. 
re gets the pennies.) The writer has known 2D ies le Fi Ch 
Mri am 3. Dramatize Mercantile Firms. arg oT 
I this to bring in as much as twenty dollars aesess . . a 
plan 7 chants to give a dramatized advertisement. 
ldin during a day. , | t ‘ Is th 
dding ; ' ies A reader sits on stage and reads the adver- 
F 9 Guess cake. (Put some article in cake and ties atti ‘ . 
who ae a tisements from a paper or magazine and 
sell as in guessing pennies. ) tl meee ; | ch 
pitas : — as the advertisement is reac racters ap- 
; 10. “For Men Only.” Charge small admission ’ rene _ : 4 “ wnneeias Mis 
pupils : ie year on the stage and give a dramatization. 
to booth and have nothing in booth but a cose ee ee ene 
each ; Clothing and articles advertised will be 
pair of suspenders. : " 
them aa — . given by the different firms. For example 
11. ‘‘For Ladies Only.” Same as 10, but use : : ge 
e and if a hardware firm is one advertising sport- 
a dress. , ; ; 
traits aoc - ing goods let a girl dressed in a bathing 
12. Fortune Teller. Fant asl rae A 
an ; — ; suit ride a bicycle across the stage. As a 
13. “See Biggest Monkey in World.” (In booth : y ‘ 36 
bovs os , ; close let all the characters appear on stage 
have a deep box with mirror in bottom. ; an ; 
| take and sing a booster song. The local Rotary, 
: Person looks down in box and sees own ; ~ ; , ‘ Be 
h fun ; Lions or Kiwanis club will furnish you with 
reflection. ) ns : 
o the a ; - such a song. Admission may be charged 
14.““Bunyan’s Old Home.” Have an old shoe , ; . ‘ : 
e wa- ; ; a oo : for this or a silver offering can be taken. 
in booth and over it a sign “Bunions Old hs sete 
le Can i SALES CAMPAIGNS: Put on local sales cam- 
1 nose paigns for subscriptions to local paper or 


Other freaks will suggest themselves. 
ave a 7” a standard magazines, such as those of The 
SUPPERS: Suppers are always a good means 


s and ee? = Curtis Publishing Company, etc. These com- 
time of raising funds. The parents of the children panies pay a liberal commission to schools. 
names will always be glad to furnish the things Local merchants will be glad to let you 

needed for the supper. You will find the fol- have boxes of five cent candies to sell and 
en lowing suppers bring attractive returns: when small amount is needed for such things 
f this a. Father and Son Banquet. as construction paper this is a good way to 
»f the b. Mother and Daughter Banquet. get it. When candy is sold in the school let 
ooklet c. Alumni Banquet. me suggest that you use this method rather 
occa: d. Box Suppers. than buying a large quantity on consignment 
» this e. Oyster Suppers. from some firm, for by getting it from a local 
an be f. Fish Fry. merchant you get better grade and fresher 
rge a gy. Brunswick Stew. candy and you can get it in small quantities 
shows h. Parent Teacher Association Supper. as needed. 
owing F POPULARITY CONTEST: This can be used GETTING BOOKS FOR LIBRARY: Select 
ch the in connection with any program. Let the au- the anniversary of some literary character’s 
dience vote on the most popular girl and offer birth and plan an interesting program cen- 
a cake or a box of candy as a prize. Sell tered around his life and works. Invite all the 
— votes for five cents each and set a time limit. patrons and announce that you want to have a 
Get Have a blackboard on the stage and keep the shower of books. In every home there are 
nd te score where all can see it. Have several to books which have been read and placed aside. 
canvas the audience for votes. I knew of one They will be glad to give them to the school. 
case where a cake for the prettiest girl brought I had such a shower this vear and we received 


over a hundred dollars. To get the contest over a hundred nice books. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


OUR FORESTS’ CONVENTION—HALLOWE’EN 
For Higher Grades—Used With Profit by High Schools 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


President: The forests of the United States 
saddened and alarmed by their rapid depletion 
held a conference. Their appeals to the grown- 
ups had met with some response, but knowing 
that the future of the forests lies in the mind 
of the next generation, it was decided to come 
to the young people, the children, to ask their 
help in planting trees and in saving the forests. 
I am happy to introduce Representative of this 
conference. 

Representative: ‘Carthage must be destroyed,” 
—this was a speech of a famous Roman sena- 
tor. He had but one speech and he made it 
every time he had a chance, and Carthage was 
“destroyed.” 

The Forests’ Convention sent me as their rep- 
resentative to every child, to every young person 
with this one speech: “Our forests must be 
saved ; our forests must be replanted.” We hope 
that every pupil, every student will make it his 
speech until our idle lands are put to work and 
our forests saved. 

President: I am pleased to introduce Forests 
of Today, who will now speak to us. 

Forests of Today: When the English made 
the settlement at Jamestown in 1607 there were 
eight hundred and twenty two millions of acres 
About seven 
eighths of those acres are gone. I represent the 
remaining one eighth. We appeal to the young 
people of this country that they will study to 
know and plan to work to save the forests we 


of forested land in our country. 


now have from destruction by fire, insects, dis- 
eases and waste; also to replant in trees the log- 
ged over lands. 

We are going about four times as fast as we 
Some of these are being 
We are 
But the 
O, how ruthlessly, how needlessly, 


are being replenished. 
cut for use; to this we do not object. 
happy in lending aid to our people. 
forest fires! 
how completely do they destroy and ruin us. 
We appeal to the Camp Fire Girls, to the Boy 
Scouts, to the old and young everywhere to edu- 





cate our people in forestry; to sensitize to the 
necessity of prevention of forest fires; to make 
a fight for the living trees: 


“A fight though won, the price is dear; 
There are scars ere the red flames die.” 


We Americans to be sure the 
match is out and the camp fire dead before they 
leave it. 

tach year effort is made to get everybody to 
be more careful about fire. During “Fire Pre- 
vention Week” every means are employed in 


must teach 


this campaign, signs are everywhere, special pro- 
grams given, speeches made, radio is called into 
action, school children enlisted in the effort to 
cut down the millions of dollars’ annual fire loss. 
Have you thought that it is the Forests of To- 
day which must replace this destruction? There- 
fore, more education is needed to combat the 
scourge of forest fires and to protect in every 
way one of Nature’s greatest gifts, one of man’s 
greatest needs—the trees. 

Forests of Today appeal to every school to 
discuss once a week subjects having to do with 
forestry and in terms of what it means to the 
home, the school, and the nation. 

President: The Forests send to you its rep 
resentative of its Black-Lists. 

Speaker: 
List, I come only to tell you of them. 


lriends, I am not one of the Black- 


Everything in Nature has a constant battle for 
existence, and nothing has a harder battle than 
trees. There are two hundred thousand known 
kinds of tree-attacking insects and they never 
let up, they are attacking all the time. In one 
section of Oregon these pests destroyed enough 
trees to build eight thousand homes, costing 
about ten thousand dollars each. 

Among the insects which attack and destro) 
trees are the white ants, the pine beetle, the 
borer, timber worms, and various kinds of moths 
and flies that leave their eggs on the leaves. The 
eggs hatch, the insect thrives, but the tree dies. 
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“Bark beetles are destroying the spruce in the 


Adirondacks. The larch is a victim of the saw- 
fly worm.” The pine beetle is making inroads 
into our southern pine forests, also the western 
forests; it is an arch enemy of trees. A won- 
derful help in protection of trees against insects 
are the birds; therefore, birds are a phase of 
forest protection. Shall you not protect the 
birds ? 

The Black-List is a long one and to it must 
be added tree diseases. Trees become infected 
just as do people and health is just as im- 
portant to the trees ag it is to human beings. 

When diseases, infectious and contagious, 
break out, proper precaution is taken to prevent 
them from spreading. Forests, too, must be pro- 
tected from diseases. A few years ago all of 
us rejoiced to go chestnutting. Do we have this 
pleasure today? No, because the blight has de- 
stroyed nearly all of the chestnut trees in the 
Atlantic Coast states. The tree doctors could 
have saved the trees, but there was no money 
to pay them. The tree doctors had to live, the 
trees died. But sure and certain we have to pay 
to protect the forests or pay an ever-increasing 
price for lumber, and in the end lose our forests. 

Another Black-List is waste. Astounding as 
it may seem between the time the forest tree 
falls and the manufactured wood is delivered 
two thirds of the tree has been lost. Much of 
this could have been saved by eliminating waste 
in cutting and manufacturing. 

President: We now shall hear from Forest 
Products. 

Speaker: I am sorry that Forest Products 
cannot be with us. He is ill, sick from all the 
diseases, and more too, of which we have just 
heard. 

I shall attempt to tell you of only a few of 
forest products. 1 read about these in “The 
Forest Primer,” published by the American Tree 
Paper and pencils, houses and 
hoops, airplanes and automobiles, baseball bats 
and boats—all these things and hundreds more 
are entirely or partly dependent upon the for- 
ests. Every year trees are cut from an area 
equal to the size of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New Jersey. To get our coal we must have 
Under every mile of railroad track there 
To maintain telephone 


Association. 


wood. 


are three thousand tires. 


and telegraph poles, there are five million trees 
cut every year. Newsprint is a forest product. 
It is made from wood pulp. Paper manufac- 
turers say that it takes sixteen acres of spruce 
trees to make the paper for one Sunday edition 
of a metropolitan newspaper. They say also 
that the paper they make in four years if placed 
in one strip the width of a newspaper would be 
long enough to reach to the sun and back again. 

President: Besides these benefits there is one 
other about which we will hear. I shall ask 
Flood Control to speak to us. 

Flood Control: We are often asked how do 
forests help to control floods. First, I shall 
mention that the forest has the power of tightly 
holding the soil in place instead of letting it be 
washed away by rains. Second, the storms beat 
upon the thick leafy branches; these protect the 
soil as it cannot be in unforested regions. Third, 
the mat of leaves and moss at the base of the 
trees soaks up the water like a big sponge, thus 
helping to prevent the mad rush of water which 
produces floods. The water thus held by the 
roots and rootlets of the trees is purified and 
comes to surface again as a clear, sparkling 
spring or stream. 

Doubtless the natural drainage of our Mis- 
sissippi Valley could take care of the flood wa- 
ters but for the great amount of soil which the 
floods bring down from the hills and the moun- 
tains. You have but to consider the area of the 
Mississippi delta to know how great is this mass 
of soil, to say nothing of other deposits all along 
the basins of the rivers. Thus you see forests 
help to prevent the washing away of our best 
lands. 

President: We have heard of some of the 
benefits of the forests, also of their rapid deple- 
tion. Perhaps it would be interesting to hear 
from other countries. 

China (in Chinese costume): We have a pop- 
ulation of uncounted millions but China is prac- 
tically forestless. Our hills erode and wash 
away in the rain. Our water is not purified by 
the effect of trees. Our wild life is of no im- 
portance. Our country has vast areas of barren 
waste. Ours is a land of flood and famine. 
China had no forest policy. 

President: Greece has a message for us. 

Greece (in Grecian costume): Greece has 
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been denude of forests for many hundreds of 


years. There are a few scattered trees, conse- 
quently the land is washed bare of top soil. 
Moisture is no longer held in leaf mold to seep 
out gradually; springs and creeks are few—no 
rivers. We have the skeleton beds of rivers and 
streams in which no water has flowed for hun- 
dreds of years; these beds are filled with water 
rounded stones. \Ve have many underground 
streams which remain underground, even until 
they reach the sea. Agriculture is very difficult. 
Small tracts are irrigated by small wells, the 
water being raised by bucket conveyors, lifted 
by mules. We have no forest policy. 


President: In view of what we have heard 
concerning the destruction of the forests and 
the result, it would be well to consider some of 
the remedies for the trouble. 

(A side curtain is drawn and discloses Uncle 
Sam sitting upon a stump. He holds in his 
hand a placard bearing these words, “81,000,000 
acres of idle lands.”” Stumps are scattered all 
about him. He gazes thoughtfully at the placard. ) 

President: \.et us hear the representative of 
the United States Congress. 

Congressman: “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tvranny.” It was true in 1776; it is true 
today and always will be true. These millions 
of idle acres have no representation, they are 
taxed as forests. The tyranny of taxation should 
be lifted from these stumps, the land taxed but 
the trees only when grown. This would encour- 
age reforestation. | hope to see the day when 


these United States will furnish the trees from 
the nurseries and pay the land owner so much 


The 


thing might be done for the small land owner 


per tree for reforesting his lands. same 
and the farmer, the towns, and the cities. 
I.et us make this a part of our forest policy. 
President: The town of litchburg has a mes- 
sage. 
Fitchburg: | 
chusetts. 


come from Fitchburg, Massa 
We learned some things from Ger 


We learned 


Sometime ago 


many and other parts of [urope. 
that a community forest pays. 


we planted our city forest. It paid expenses in 


a few years. Today it is paying a part of our 
taxes, this is only a part of the dividends. [t 
furnishes lore for study. It means happiness, 
health, comfort and recreation to our entire city, 
We advise every town and city to own a com- 
munity forest. 

President: \VNhat does Virginia need as re- 
gards her forests? 

Virginia (in costume): Sir, I come to answer 
your question. \We need a broader, larger forest 
policy and money to make it go. Virginia needs 
her forest policy discussed in political campaigns, 
just as are her roads, schools, and taxes. We 
need more education in regard to forestry. We 
need more forest stations, more forest rangers, 

Our State Forester, Mr. Chapin Jones, Char- 
lottesville, is ready to cooperate with anyone in- 
terested in forestry. He will send you free ma- 
terial on forestry. All tree planters are welcome 
to membership in the American Tree Associa- 
tion. If you can use “The Forest Primer,” it 
will be sent to you free; write to American Tree 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


“(), a tree is a psalm of beauty; yes, 

A tree is a green-leafed prayer, 

A tree is a benediction from those who planted 
it there ; 

\When you pause by the roadside weary, and 
rest beneath its shade, 

Say a prayer yourself for the kindly heart that 
this provision made.” 


-Rt. Rev. James H. Darlington. 


“The 


\With 


Primer.” 


acknowledgments to lorestr 


NOTE. 


convention. 


This is not intended as a play, but a 
The twelve personages taking part 
are all on the platform from the beginning. 
(sreece, China, Virginia and Uncle Sam should 
be in costumes. An effective costume for Vir- 
ginia is drapery of white cheese cloth, a white 
crown bearing the word ‘Virginia’ in gold, 4 
staff from which is suspended white ribbons. 


As a classroom exercise cut the article, giving 


each person his own part to be read or recited. 
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Learning Geography At First Hand 


By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Principal, Pound High School 


NEW car, a tent, collapsible spring bed, 
gas stove, traveling togs and an encyclo- 
pedia constituted the equipment with 
vhich my wife, a friend and I set forth this 
summer to learn at first hand some geography 
of the great West. 

Upon crossing the Mississippi a_ billboard 
hearing the greeting, “Welcome To the Great 
Southwest,” loomed to our right. And this was 
\rkansas, a part of the great southwest! Gravel 
road. lowlands into which back water of the 
Mississippi jutted, here and there a field, cotton, 


neg 


roes at work—one lazing along behind a 


mule: others with hoes. None too occupied to 


lift a head and glance at passers-by. Few 
schools for the colored farmers of Arkansas, and 
in these sections a state of utter poverty and 
ignorance apparently exists; tottery, drab build- 


ne 


iil 


_ scantily clad inhabitants. 


is 
g 
B 


ut Little Rock is beautiful, and Hot Springs 
more than beautiful. You meet people here from 


every part of the United States. Many magnifi- 


»(| ; : 
= cent hotels, all screaming to the world their hot 
dinners and good food 


And 


in the restaurants were signs reading, “Any one 


baths. dot the town. Big 


and 


for twenty five cents; Hot Springs had it. 


Vat ; ; . , 
tha welcome to go back and inspect our kitchen.’ 
\ place that’s as clean as a pin: Hot Springs. 


rl “NK 
\TRKanNSaAS. 


Oklahoma—oil wells, vast fields of wheat. 
Texas is too vast a territory and too great a 
State to treat even lightly in a small space, and 
general it is not so different to the ereat 
rainie extending over many States. 
But in New Mexico one sees something dif- 
ferent houses, 


semi-arid, semi-desert; adobe 


‘las a flame, looming against red hills. Mexi- 
ans, many of them. A great mountain State, 
waste land, 
Near the great continental divide in this State 
‘saw a remnant of the old west, on open range. 
Vast herds of cattle and sheep moved slowly 
iy the 


brooks. Cowboys lounged lazily on 


orses: burros, packed with bedding and food, 
Many 


grazed along with the cattle and sheep. 


cow hands were Navajo Indians. 


We came to a Navajo colony. Squaws sat out- 
side their log, mud-dobbed hogans, cording wool 
and weaving rugs. To a board, shaded by a 
bonnet-like canopy, was a cackling little papoose. 

| began to bombard these Indians with ques- 
tions only to receive in reply, “No savvy,” but 
when I| asked to take a picture the word, 
“money,” came forth quite distinctly, and that 
was the only English word | heard from them. 

It was my impression that Indians in general 
are receiving too little attention from our gov- 
ernment; they have been pushed back to dry, 
poor land on which it is difficult to make a liv- 
ing. Those who own oil wells are few. 

Arizona, the arid zone, is dry indeed, yet huge 
irrigation projects have turned much of it into 
a garden. This State is indeed a wonderland— 
painted deserts ; petrified forests ; grand canyon, 
awe inspiring. Its beauty cannot be told in 
words or pictures. Its tremendous depth and 
breadth, its cathedral-like formations, brilliant- 
hued, standing in a sheen of blue and purple, 
can be appreciated only by beholding. 

The National park is open the year round. Good 
roads skirt the canyon rim and wind through 
the forest on the plateau. One can travel these 
roads and gaze into the vast chasm from the 
rimni; one can hire a lazy-looking, ruffled donkey 
and take a trip down to the river, or a luxurious 
tri-motored plane is available at any time to take 
one out over this handiwork of nature. 

Plenty of 
hotels, cabins, camp grounds. The grounds are 
kept by Uncle Sam. 


fall, camp fires are lighted by the rangers ; 


accommodations at the Canyon, 
At night in summer and 


crowds gather and sit in the glow to listen to 
some speaker whom the government has called 
to the place to lecture on the formation of the 
canyon, Usually they are geologists from some 
famous university. 

It is an interesting experience to travel 
through a desert for the first time, even though 
somewhat unpleasant, especially during a sum- 
mer day. One afternoon in western Arizona we 
traveled through wastes of sand where the ther- 


mometer registered 120. We were approaching 
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the Mohave Desert. By nightfall we struck it 
at Needles, California. All night long we drove, 
for none but old timers, we were told, dare cross 
this desert at day time. But the road surely is 
a-hum with motors at night. 

We then crossed the majestic Sierra Nevadas 
California, the land of 
It was picking time. Packing houses 
Cars on the side tracks 


down into southern 
oranges. 
buzzed with activity. 
were being packed with Sunkist fruit. 

These orchards are irrigated, as are about all 
orchards and southern California. 
Even down to the very coast, hills are brown 


And California has plenty of hills. 


farms in 


and bare. 

Along the coast the wind from the water is 
cool and refreshing, and here one wants to linger 
and linger and fish and swim and play. All up 
and down the shining sands, through the stately 
redwoods and fields of flowers, the coast land 
is a play land. 

From San Francisco we came back through 
the great Valley of California, which teems with 
an immense variety of fruit, into Nevada, a vast 
wasteland. Reno is said to be the “largest small” 
city in the world, noted for its easy divorces, 
horse racing and gambling. There is color here. 

At Saltair on the Great Salt Lake we whiled 
away a Fourth of July afternoon. Thousands 
of people were in the lake, which is 21 per cent 
salt. 

There may be a more interesting place than 


No one could sink. 


the Yellow Stone Park in the northwestern cor- 
ner of Wyoming, but I doubt it. For three 
hours we stayed close to Old Faithful, the world 
famous geyser, and three times we saw it “play.” 
The duration of the playing is four to five min- 
utes; the stream of boiling water and steam 
shoots to a height of 175 feet. Scientists, who 
are governed by the cone of deposit around the 
vent in the earth from which the water comes, 
say that the geyser is from 40,000 to 45,000 


years old. Hot springs and bubbling hot pools 


are numerous. One may catch trout in one lake 
and without moving from one’s tracks fling the 
fish over into a hot pool and boil it. And trout 
are plentiful. The government keeps the lakes 
and streams stocked. 

We camped in the interior of the park one 
night. While we were busy pitching our tent 
a trio of black bears waddled along by us and 
That night they 
made the round of the garbage cans in the camp 


lost themselves in the forest. 


ground—hundreds of tents were pitched—jerked 
off the tops and ransacked the interiors. These 
bears, however, will not molest visitors to the 
park if they are careful not to leave meats in- 
side cars or tents, or do not feed or molest cubs. 

On our way out of the park our car and sev- 
eral other cars were all held up by a mother 
bear and her cubs. They sniffed at our travel- 
ing bags on the running boards, reared up on 
the cars in turn and thrust their heads plead- 
ingly inside. Finding no bacon, they soon gave 
up the hunt for food and passed on. 

The trail from this park to Cody, Wyoming, 
is advertised as the most scenic seventy miles 
in the world. And perhaps it is—rugged moun- 
tains of fantastic formations, irrigation dams, 
3uffalo Bill is 


To his mem- 


lakes, forests. And, although 
dead, his spirit yet lives in Cody. 
ory a museum has been built. To this place 
have come presidents, princes, movie stars, prima 
donnas, and others of equal fame. 

The far West is vast. It is sparsely settled, 
dry, clear skies, towering peaks, plains, deserts, 
gravel roads,—a wonderland. And the westerner 
thinks he lives in a kind of heaven, but for me 
there is no place like Virginia, rolling hills, 
shady trees, velvety grass, cool springs and clear 
streams, mountains, tunnels and caverns, sea- 
coast, rivers, fertile plains that require no irri- 
gation, balmy summer nights, no forty and fif- 
ties below in winter. There’s no ‘place more at- 
tractive than Virginia. 





and bring your friends with you. 





Remember, 5,000 is the attendance goal for the coming Annual Convention. 


are more than that number of loyal teachers in the State of Virginia. Come to Richmond 


There 
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The Faculty of the Ford High School Agrees 
Upon a Code of Ethics 


Epitor’s Norte: 


The following Code of Ethics adopted by the faculty of the Ford High School of Dinwiddie 


ounty is a splendid example of selecting vital topics for discussion at faculty meetings. 


EACHING like all other professions 
“| stout develop a code of ethics. There 

are certain forms of behavior and certain 
attitudes which tend to build up any profession 
while other responses tend to be retrogressive. 
Realizing that true harmony can be obtained 
only through a thorough understanding of what 
is more or less right or wrong, the Ford High 
School faculty met with the purpose of estab- 
lishing for themselves a code of ethics. The 
problem was divided into five phases: the teach- 
er’s attitude toward the superintendent, the 
teacher’s attitude toward the principal, the 
teacher’s attitude toward the fellow teacher, the 
teacher’s attitude toward the pupil, and the 
teacher’s attitude toward the community. 


I. The following points are a summary of the 
statements with reference to the teacher’s atti- 
tude toward the superintendent: 

1. A teacher should fulfil to the best of her 
ability the contract signed between her 
and the board. 

It is her duty to consider seriously all 
suggestions made by the superintendent 
with reference to classroom teaching or 
any other suggestions concerning her 
school work. 

It is her duty to execute all suggestions 
mailed from the central office during the 
session. 

The teacher should be prompt in sending 
in all reports asked for by the superin- 
tendent and cooperate with him to the 
best of her ability. 

The teacher should realize that the super- 
intendent is the chief executive of the 
schools and that if she cannot work in 
harmony with his suggestions, it is her 
duty to resign. 


If. The summary points for the teacher’s atti- 


toward the principal are: 
The teacher should have the right per- 
sonal attitude toward the principal. 


2. The teacher should not think of him as 
a detective, a boss, and a driver, but think 
of him as a guide, a leader, and a helper. 
A teacher should always display a spirit 
of friendship, confidence, and trust in her 
principal. 

She should gladly receive suggestions 
‘from him. 

She should be thoughtful of him and have 

all reports, etc. in on time. 

She should consult her principal about 
any school question but should not shift 
her responsibilities on him. 

With the principal the teacher should al- 
ways work in a spirit of respectful subor- 
dination and harmonious cooperation. 


III. Every teacher in dealing with associate 
teachers should be: 
Never critical. 


Appreciative. 
Cooperative. 


Agreeable. 
Helpful. 
Sympathetic. 


IV. The following policies should be observed 
when dealing with pupils: 


1. Keep before the pupils the best standards 
in manners, morals, dress, posture, and 
habits. 


Be always mindful of the varied abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, 


characters of the pupils. 


personalities, and 


Realize that youth is plastic; help mold 
character while the opportunity lasts. 
Know that a child respects more him who 
practices what he preaches than a mere 
expounder of a doctrine. ; 
Be the child’s friend; be sympathetic, 
kind, tactful, considerate, patient, and 
honest. 

Teach economy, conservation, and thrift 
by example. 


Items of policy in establishing the proper 
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attitude of the teacher toward the community : 


Every teacher has a service to render 
unto a community. 

groups: first, helping a child to discover 
his life vocation while he is being trained 
in the fundamentals, citizenship included ; 
These services may be divided into two 
second, entering heartily into the con- 
structive activities of the community. 


Endeavor to establish a mutual relation- 


ship between the patrons and their school 


EDUCATION 


by visitations on the part of both teacher 
and patrons. 

This list of policy items setting up ethical 
standards with reference to the attitude of the 
teacher toward the superintendent, the principal, 
her fellow teacher, the pupil, and the commun- 
itv should be considered as a mere outline to 
serve as an ethical guide in the development of 
the professional attitude of teachers. 

Susie Allen 
Agnes Miles 


L. H. Griffin, Principal 
Mrs. Eula Mae Griffin 


Emily Whitmore Emma Moss 


New Grading System Adopted For Roanoke Schools 


HE Roanoke literal grading system gives 

a group evaluation to the achievement of 

a pupil on single or multiple assignments, 
such as daily recitations, written tests, report 
period progress, or term progress, together with 
the pupil’s general attitudes, habits, and char- 
acteristics. 

It does not contemplate an effort to make an 
average of all grades but rather to record in 
group classification the teacher’s evaluation of 
the extent of progress and the degree of mastery 
by the pupil of the work covered, including 


growth in citizenship. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


Excellent: Practically perfect in accuracy and 


E completeness of subject matter. 


Attacks work with enthusiasm and 


without suggestion. Assignments completed 


promptly with evidence of ability to apply 


practically. Co-operative and helpful in all 


classroom activities. Unusual originality and 


ability in leadership. Always dependable. A 


superior pupil. 


Good: 


G ~~ ment in subject matter. 


Highly satisfactory degree of achieve- 
Attacks work 

suggestion. 
Able 


contribute 


with good spirit upon 


Completes tasks neatly and thoroughly. 


at most times to co-operate and 


helpful suggestions. Shows some leadership. 


Usually dependable. Satisfactory pupil. 


Medium: Medium Achievement in subject mat- 
M ter. 


Irequent suggestions. 


Good worker if teacher gives 
3rings tasks 
completed reasonably well as to neatness and 
Little 
initiative but will volunteer when sure he knows. 


understanding. Fair co-operation. 
Lacks independence, calling for help on things 
he could work out for himself. A fair pupil. 
Poor: Unsatisfactory quality of work, barely 
P= acceptable, passable only because pupil 
may profit more by trying advanced 

work than by repeating work. Slow in begin- 
Much 


work prepared, then often incomplete and care- 


ning work. pressure necessary to get 


less. Retains fragmentary snapshots of what 
Seldom helpful, often hinders. 
Not de- 
An unsatisfactory 


he has learned. 
Has to be urged to take part in class. 
pendable when left alone. 
pupil. 
P-1 


Faithful, but making slow progress. May 


iv 


need to repeat. 


Failure: [Decidedly 
F work. 


hension§ of 


unsatisfactory quality of 
Shows such lack of compre- 
that it 
would not be advisable to try advanced work. 
\Vaits 


Frequently 


subject matter 


Inattentive. shirks duties, wastes time. 
to be told or taught individually. 
misunderstands assignments. Makes same errors 


over and over. Does not co-operate with the 
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others. Frequent coercion 


Requires unnecessary and expen- 


group. Annoys 
necessary. 


sive re-teaching. 
F-1 Faithful, but unable to make progress. 


CITIZENSHIP GRADES 


Excellent: Exceptionally good. Always obedi- 
E ent, 
stand alone in the right. 


trustworthy, and willing to 
Respect- 
ful, considerate of others and usually a good 
leader or team worker. May be a forceful per- 
sonality, exercising strong influence for good or 
may be a passive type. Immune to average 
temptations. Needs little guidance from teacher. 


An inspiration to any group. 


Good: 
G ous, attentive, prompt, and orderly, and 


Usually obedient, trustworthy, courte- 


a cheerful observer of rules and regula- 
right and 


tions. Strong convictions as to 


wrong, but not always willing to take stand as 
leader in a good cause. Helpful, and a good 


example to others. Satisfactory in conduct. 


Medium: Fair co-operation, but needs guid- 


M ance. Responds favorably to oc- 


casional reprimand. Usually tries 


to maintain good order. Presents no serious 


problem of discipline. 


Poor: 
P_ acteristics but gives reasonable hope of 


Occasionally shows the following char- 


improvement : stubborn, impatient, wor- 
risome, boisterous, excuse-making, easily an- 
rights of 


noyed or angered, disregards the 


others, borders on impudence. 


Failure: 
F acteristics with little tendency towards 
improvement: idle, constantly annoy- 

ing pupils and teacher in classroom and on play- 


Frequently shows the following char- 


ground, stubborn and has to be forced to do his 
work, lacking in respect for authority, often dis- 
respectful, disobedient, and impudent in speech 
and manner. Truant player, often tardy, inat- 
tentive to assignments, lazy, very poor in pre- 
A very unsatisfactory 


paration of lessons. 


pupil. 





The Data of Practice 


/ntroduction. In the April number of the 
Journal we have defined briefly what seem to 
be the practical features of supervision. By 
such practical features we mean the general 
topics under which supervisors classify their 
supervisory activities. According to our study 
of the various publications in the field of super- 


vision the following factors were differentiated : 


Determination of the Supervisory Program 
Accumulation of the Data of Practice 
Development of Standards of Evaluation 
Improvement of Practice 


Although such factors as these should grad- 
ually become more clearly defined and be sub- 
jected to certain modification, this list seems to 
supply a basis of orientation for the present. 
In the May issue of the Journal we have stated 
briefly what seem to be valid principles involved 
in the determination of a supervisory program, 
which is the first practical feature in our list. 


in Rural Supervision 


By J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


A similar effort is here made to formulate prin- 
ciples with reference to the second factor. 
This second factor has been designated as the 
accumulation of the data of practice. Practice 
here refers to what is actually going on in the 
subject, the grade, the school, or the school 
system that is of interest to the supervisor in 
question. If the superintendent wishes to de- 
velop a program of supervision for the system, 
he needs to know what is now being done. The 
same applies in the case of the principal in 
developing a program for his school; the gen- 
eral-supervisor in preparing a program for a 
grade or a number of grades; and the special 
supervisor in developing a program of super- 
Without 
such evidence as to practical conditions the su- 


vision in some subject or department. 


pervisor in any capacity is handicapped in de- 
termining what should be done and what proce- 
dure should be followed in making desirable 


changes. It seems very important, therefore, 
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that certain guiding principles be developed 
with reference to the accumulation of such data. 


Continuous Survey. A survey of the general 
situation, personnel, and instruction should be 
systematically made through the enlistment of 
the cooperation of the individuals involved. It 
is not difficult to see that a survey of conditions 
is necessary to determine needs. This is already 
recognized in the educational surveys that are 
now common in many fields. It is equally true 
that administrators keep some kind of systematic 
check on many of the more routine matters of 
educational practice. However, a constant, con- 
tinuous, and systematic effort to keep on hand 
evidence of the nature of the actual instruction 
in the schools and the personal needs of the 
teachers does not seem to be so general. And 
a deliberate effort to enlist the individuals con- 
cerned in the cooperative provision of such data 
seems to be even less common. On the basis 
of the principle here formulated, the supervisor 
should not only make surveys but should make 
them regularly and systematically. He should 
seek to find out not only the more routine mat- 
ters but all those factors considered in super- 
vision. Not only should he get information of 
the right type, but he should seek so to enlist 
the cooperation of all the teachers and admin- 


istrators involved that they will try to define the 


practice as it actually exists and at the same time 
On the basis of 


make suggestions of needs. 
this principle reliable evidence as to what is 
going on should be ready at hand whenever 
it is needed. 

Such systematic accumulation of data of prac- 
number of things depending 
upon the conditions. It will doubtless imply the 
collection of information by the supervisor him- 
self through observation and conferences. It 
will consist of outlines and descriptions of prac- 
It will often in- 
clude descriptions of personal needs as defined 


tice may imply a 


tice by teachers and others. 


by those with whom the supervisor works. But 
these are only suggestions of possibilities. If 
the supervisor accepts the principle that such 
data are necessary, that continuous revision is 
that should be 
sought in a manner that will reveal conditions 


essential, and such evidence 


and needs experienced by those under his di- 


rection, we need not fear that specific proce- 


dures of cooperative effort will not be dis- 
covered. 
Objective Data. The data collected should be 
as objective as possible under the conditions. It 
is not only important that reliable evidence as to 
practical conditions be available; it should be 
of the sort that can be understood. It should 
have the same meaning for the supervsior, the 
teacher, or any other individual who is expected 
to use it as a basis of determining needs and 
procedures. Such considerations as these sig- 
nify the need for something more than casual 
impressions. In a description of practical pro- 
cedure we need to know not merely that chil- 
dren were interested, that they described what 
was to be done, that they did most of the talk- 
ing, and the like. We need to know just what 
the children said and did and just what the 
teacher said and did. In indicating the quali- 
ties of the teaching staff we need to know some- 
thing more than scholarship, personality, power 
We need to know 
just what teachers have done under specified 
circumstances. In estimating the results of in- 
struction we need to know something more than 
the teachers’ marks. The standardized tests are 
quite helpful, but even these may be misleading 


to discipline, and morality. 


in the absence of information as to just what 
pupils do in defined situations. 

Functional Organization. The data collected 
should be organized on the basis of the function 
they are expected to serve. It is quite obvious 
to anyone who has spent a day in observing 
the practical work of any department, grade, 
school, or school system that the activities ob- 
served may be classified in various ways. It is 
not unusual for the same instance of instruction 
to be of such a character that it may be classt- 
fied as method, management, use of the course 
of study, and as indicating the professional 
character of the teacher. Under these circum- 
stances how should such a feature of practice 
be classified? On the basis of the principle 
here under consideration, it should be classified 
under the factor that is being studied at the 
time. Looked at in a more general way, from 
the standpoint of the accumulation of data of 
practice, the evidence should be kept in such 
shape that it can be readily considered from 
all those different standpoints on the basis of 
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which the supervisor seeks to improve prac- 
tice. Usually these may be defined as method 
in teaching, use and development of the course 
of study, management, and professional activi- 
ties. From the point of view of method and 
management, practice should be described in 
detail including anything of importance that 
actually takes place. From the point of view 
of the course of study, outcomes and materials 
should be definitely summarized. From the 
point of view of teaching as a profession, fac- 
tors should be definitely indicated which sug- 
gest attitudes toward personal preparation, the 
members of the teaching profession, colleagues, 
and higher administrative officials, the public in 
general, and patrons of the school. 

From this point of view some instances of 
practice may fall definitely under method, oth- 
ers under management, others under the course 
of study, and still others under teaching as a 


profession. However, many will fall under two 


or more such divisions. Any description of 
practice should be either definitely classified un- 
der some such topic as these or else kept in 
such shape that it may be classified under the 
particular topic that is the focal point of study 
at that time. 


Summary. The second practical feature of 
supervision has been designated as the accumu- 
lation of data of practice. This seems to be a 
necessary factor of all kinds of supervision. 
The principles that seem to govern the accumu- 
lation of such data are as follows: 

A survey of the general situation, personnel, 
and instruction should be systematically made 
through the enlistment of the cooperation of the 
individuals involved. 

The data collected should be as objective as 
possible under the conditions. 

The data collected should be organized on the 
basis of the function they are expected to serve. 





Some Facts Concerning Vocational Guidance 


By C. J. HYSLUP, Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 


ber of our boys and girls leave the portals 


Te fact that a tremendously large num- 


of the schoolhouse to enter all kinds of 
wage earning occupations not only untrained 
but undirected as to what they ought to do in 
life has opened the eyes of prominent educators 
and business men throughout the State. 

Out of the great number of children who 
leave our schools and go to work and get from 
our schools no further attention come the loaf- 
ers, gamblers and criminals for whose care the 
State spends more money in correctional work 
than it would cost to prevent, through proper 
vocational guidance and training, many of them 
from becoming a burden and menace to society. 

In some of our elementary schools which, in 
the absence of any work, discover the taste 
and ability of children, many pupils, after re- 
ceiving the graded school diploma, elect a 
course in high school which does not give the 
training which is best suited to their needs and 
to the kind of work they are to do in the 


world. They do this largely because they have 


not found themselves and have not come to 
realize either the kind of work which they are 
destined to do or the kind of training which 
would best prepare them for it. 

All boys and girls in the neighborhood of 
fourteen years of age are required to make a 
choice of some kind. They decide first of all 
whether they are to attend school or go to 
work. If they are to attend school they must 
decide what kind of course they want to take. 
In the case of many of our larger schools where: 
vocational departments have been added the pu- 
pil ought, as the results of his previous training, 
to be in a position at fourteen years of age to 
make an intelligent choice of the occupation 
which he desires to follow or the kind of train- 
ing he wishes. This can only be done by some 
system of instruction in the upper grades of the 
elementary schools which will test pupils out 
by other things in addition to the old traditional 
subjects of a general education. 

One of the cures for this state of affairs is a 
carefully planned program of vocational guid- 
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ance, which should be put into effect in every 
elementary and high school in our State. It is 
true that certain activities now classified as vo- 
cational guidance have been carried on in the 
past by individual teachers for individual pupils. 
Within the past few years much progress has 
been made in organizing, developing and sys- 
tematizing these activities. 

It is not the purpose of vocational guidance 
to decide for young people in advance what oc- 
cupation they should follow, nor to project them 
into life’s work at the earliest possible moment, 
nor to classify them prematurely by any system 


of analysis, either psychological, economic or 


social. 
this 


Many an- 


The question quite naturally arises at 
point, What is vocational guidance ? 
swers have been given to this question and prac- 
tically all are the same. [| think that vocational 
guidance should be a continuous process design- 
ed to help the individual to choose, to plan his 
preparation for, to enter upon, and to make 
progress in an occupation. It requires a more 
accurate adjustment between the school and all 
worthy vocations. We must remember that vo- 
cational guidance is not a scheme of finding 


jobs, of forcing vocational discussions upon 


children, or of adjusting human “pegs” to 
“holes,” but it is a system of helpfulness instead 
of force. 

A program of vocational guidance should be 
so arranged that the pupil may be helped to 
discover his own capacities, aptitudes and inter- 
ests; may learn about the character and con- 
ditions of occupational life, and may himself 
arrive at an intelligent vocational decision. In 
other words, vocational guidance, while not ig- 
noring the proper functions of personal counsel, 
emphasizes vocational decision by, rather than 
for, the pupil and prefers to ascertain his capaci- 
ties, aptitudes and interests through, rather than 
before, contacts with vocational activities. Since 
we cannot look into the future we must attempt 
to prepare voung people so they can make each 
need for such 


decision more wisely when the 


decision arises. Therefore, a well planned voca- 
tional guidance program does not involve de- 
ciding for young people what occupation they 
should follow. 

The school must teach the child not only how 


to adjust himself to his environment but also 
when the need 
Vocational should help in 
bringing about a cooperative solution of the 


to change that environment 


arises. guidance 
problems of economic and social life and should 
help the largest possible number of individuals. 

Since we have firmly fixed in our minds what 
vocational guidance really is we can_ briefly 
enumerate some of its main objectives, as fol- 


lows: 


To assist individuals in choosing, prepar- 
ing for, entering upon, and making progress 
in occupations. 

To spread knowledge of the problems of 
the occupational world and the characteristics 
of the more common occupations. 

To help adapt the schools to the needs of 
the pupils and the community and to make 
sure that each child obtains the equality of 
opportunity which it is the duty of the pub- 
lic schools to provide. 

To secure better cooperation between the 
school and the various commercial, industrial 
and professional pursuits. 

To encourage the establishment of courses 
of study in all institutions of learning that 
will harmoniously combine the cultural and 


practical studies. 


One of the outstanding problems of  voca- 
tional guidance is, and will continue to be for 
some time, the lack of interest on the part of the 
teachers in general. The most successful guid- 
ance does not depend upon one or two teachers 
in a school but upon the hearty cooperation of 
all the teachers of the school. It must be in- 
herent in the work of every classroom. Every 
teacher should catch a vision of his or her op- 
share of the 


It is 


portunity and should accept a 
responsibility for the future of the child. 
possible for a teacher to lose sight of the child 
her narrow ambition to shine as a 


The child is the 


in his or 


teacher of a special subject. 


only object of the school; all studies and activi- 


ties should be the means and not the end of 
education. The child should be guided through 
the maze of electives and through the after- 
This responsibility rests entirely 
No vocational guidance pro- 


school days. 
upon the teacher. 
eram, no matter how highlv organized, can he 
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effective without the sympathy and cooperation 
of the whole teaching force. 
Since it is the duty of every teacher to help 


the ‘arry on a guidance program, let us enumerate 


ould of the many responsibilities that fall upon 
‘acher in promoting this type of school 


Some of the more important responsi- 


uals 
what 
“iefly 


fol- 


can be listed as follows: 


M give 


> 


on to pupils. 


proper vocational guidance inform- 


(© inspire ambition and interest in life work 
pupils. 
fo make pupils realize their responsibili- 
to society. 
0 see that children form the habit of mas- 
ring any project attempted. 
io encourage pupils to use properly their 


nake leisure time. 
y of lo correlate school work with desirable ex- 
pub- periences of the students in order to encour- 
age pupil activity. 
the To study the child from the standpoint of 
trial his inheritance and environment. 


fo instil the importance of work. 

[o have pupil know limitation of his abili- 
ties and interests. 

lo have children understand the import- 
ance of adequate preparation for a vocation. 
To have pupils know the lines of activity 
necessary for vocational preparation. 

lo secure the cooperation of parents, em- 


lovers, etc. 


The above responsibilities are only a few of 
that 


arrving on a guidance program. 


teacher should have in 
Each of the 
above responsibilities should be analyzed by 


the many every 


every teacher to find out the objectives and then 
the ways and means of acquiring the objectives. 

Let us not forget that there are already a 
large number of cities and towns giving their 
outh some form of vocational guidance. These 


have done the hard pioneer work; why can we 


not do our share in making vocational guidance 
in Virginia in the next one or two 
\Ve can easily do this if every carnest 


will do his own part in his own school 


MISS RUTH PYRTLE 
PRESIDENT OF THE N. E. A. 


Miss Pyrtle, who was elected president of the 
National 
summer, is a native of Henry county, Virginia. 


Education Association at Atlanta last 


She was born on the Turner Plantation of Town 
Creek 
when her parents migrated to the West and set- 
tled in Lincoln county, Nebraska, in which State 


near Oak Level. She was but a child 


she grew up and became a teacher, first, in the 
rural schools and later in the city schools of 
Lincoln where she is principal of Bancroft 
Klementary School, which is used by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as an observation school. 

Miss Pyrtle has long been prominent and a 
National 


having been chairman of some of the most im- 


leader in the Education Association, 
She has identified herself 


World 


attended its 


portant committees. 


with the work of the Federation of 


Education Associations and last 


session in Geneva the past summer. 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE GENERAL MEET- 
INGS ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 26-30, 1929 


It was thought best to hold the first general 
meeting this year Wednesday evening instead of 
Wednesday morning and the business session 
of the Association Saturday morning instead of 
Friday morning as heretofore. 

The programs for the general meetings will 
be held as follows: 


I. Wednesday, 8:00 P. M., John Marshall 
High School Auditorium. 
1. Address—Just a Man. Willis A. Sutton, 


Superintendent Schools City of Atlanta. 


pene II. 


ITT. 


2. 
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Broad Horizons. Henry G. Ellis, Super- 
intendent Schools City of Petersburg. 


3. Nominations for Treasurer. 


4. Reports of committees. 


Thursday, 8:00 P. M., John Marshall High 
School Auditorium. 


l. 


The Need of An Equalization Fund in 
Dr. M. L. Combs, President, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
The Should Be 
Appointed by the State Board of Educa- 
im: 5. M, President, 
Emory and Henry College. 

School Session 
Leroy Hodges, Executive 


Virginia. 
State Superintendent 


tion. Hillman, 


State-wide Nine-month 
in Virginia. 
Secretary, State Chamber of Commerce. 
A State-wide System of Supervision of 
Dr. John L. Mana- 
han, Dean, Department of Education, 


the Rural Schools. 


University of Virginia. 

Free High School Training for All the 
Ashton 
Delegates, 


Hon. 
of 


Children in 
Dovell, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Virginia. 


Member House 


Friday, 11:00 A. M., John Marshall High 


School Auditorium. 


2 


Friday, 8:00 P. 


Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Governor elect. 


Dr. Robert O. Small, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Ieducation, Massachusetts. 


M., John Marshall High 


School Auditorium. 


i. 


Annual W. 
President, Virginia Education Associa 


Report. Robert House, 
tion. 


Hon. Simeon D. Fess, U. S. 
Senator, Ohio. 


Address. 


Saturday, 9:00 A. M., John Marshall High 


School Auditorium. 


3usiness Session, Virginia Education As 


sociation. 
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A BILL IN CONGRESS PROPOSING 
FEDERAL AID TO RURAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE STATES 


Charles Brand, Representative in Congress for 
the Seventh District of Ohio, has introduced a 
bill proposing an annual Federal appropriation 
of $100,000,000 to be used in the States for 
aiding the rural schools. In addition to the 
above appropriation the main features of the 
bill are: (1) The funds are to be used in paying 
the salaries of teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals and other current expenses of elementary 
(2) Appropriation to be 
allotted to each State on the basis of the pro- 
portion which the rural school population bears 
to the total rural school population of the 
United States. (3) The appropriation is to be 
made contingent upon the States’ accepting the 
Federal aid and providing an equal sum out of 
the State for the 
(4) The plans for the administration of the act 
are left to the State school authorities subject 
to the approval of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 


schools in rural areas. 


treasury same purpose. 


The following significant arguments for the 
bill are made: 


(1) The National government has granted 
Federal aid to higher education for many years. 

(2) It is known that money is escaping from 
rural sections into more populous centers in a 
greater and greater degree. Chain stores are 
sending out their profits daily. Buying fencing 
and farm machinery at present prices with 
wheat, corn and oats leaves the real profit de- 
posited in the, manufacturing centers. 

(3) This wealth is leaving the rural sections 
and in fact does not halt in very many of the 
States but coagulates in a few large centers 
where it pays income tax to the National gov- 
ernment and the only way to get any of it back 
is to send it back from the United States 
treasury. 

(4) The biggest product of the farm goes to 
the city for nothing. I refer to the boys and 
girls who graduate at a cost of $2,000 apiece for 
education and $2,000 apiece for keep and the 
country loses them to the city, permanently, and 


the money they have cost never returns to the 


rural section. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture advises that 200 such children leave each 
county in Iowa annually for the city, a drain of 
$800,000 each year from each county. 

(5) Education in the country is more expen- 
sive than in the city. 


Consolidated schools 
make necessary more trucks than teachers. 

(6) Farmers are paying 50 cents out of every 
net dollar of profit on the farm for taxes and 
53 per cent of those taxes are for schools, and 
the price of land has broken down so that State 
Tax Commissioners are being forced to reduce 
valuations of land for taxation and this reduces 
school money. 

(7) If the farmer is to have equality of op- 
portunity, he must first have equality of educa- 
tion and we have come to a place where this 
equality of education cannot be maintained by 
the local rural units. 





PREVENTORIUM A FUNCTIONING 
INSTITUTION 


Since March 4, 1929, the Preventorium has 
been making history in Virginia in the field of 
preventive and curative medicine. Up to date 
107 eligible teachers and school people; repre- 
senting every geographical section of the State, 
have been treated, all of whom have expressed 
in the highest terms their appreciation of the 
services rendered. We are publishing in this 
issue of the Journal an_ interesting article 
written by one of the teachers while at the 
Preventorium last summer. The great need and 
value of such an institution have been fully 
demonstrated so that no one now can have any 
doubt about the wisdom and usefulness of the 
Preventorium. 

During the past two or three years the pages 
of the Journal have carried from time to time 
full and complete information as to the progress 
and development of the Preventorium and 
especially in the late issues very specific in- 
formation as to the regulations set up for ad- 
mitting teachers to the institution. Notwith- 
standing this some teachers do not know where 
the Preventorium is located or how to make 
application for admission. In a few cases teach- 
without 


ers have gone to the Preventorium 
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notifying any one and insisted upon being 
treated immediately in the Preventorium. It 
ought to be understood that the hospital au- 
thorities at the University cannot admit patients 
without their first having been certified as eli- 
gible by headquarter’s office. 

It is absolutely necessary that a businesslike 
system be followed in admitting patients to the 
Preventorium. In order that teachers every- 
where may be fully informed as to the regula- 
tions governing admission to the Preventorium 
again. They are as 


we are printing them 


follows: 


Regulations Governing Admission 
to the Preventorium 


Applicants will be accepted for admission 
under the following conditions: 


1. Active membership in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

2. Teachers in active service and who have 
made a contribution of any amount to the 
Preventorium Fund prior to January 1, 
1928. 

Teachers in active service who have con- 
tributed as much as $4.00 to the Preven- 
torium Fund since January 1, 1928. 
Teachers will be admitted on the certificate 
of eligibility by the executive secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association. 


Important Information to 
Applicants 


Teachers after they have been admitted will 
pay a rate of $4.00 per day, with a mini- 
mum charge, however, of $15.00; that is, if 
a teacher stays only one, two, or three days 
the charge will be $15.00. These charges 
will cover all necessary hospital expenses 
while at the Preventorium. 

It is to be understood that the hospital of- 
ficials shall decide upon the medical suit- 
ability of patients for entrance on the Pre- 
ventorium and they also shall be the judges 
as to when a patient is deemed sufficiently 
improved to be discharged. 

The hospital officials, after receiving cer- 
tificate of admission, will notify the ap- 


plicant immediately when to report at the 
Preventorium. 

Cases not accepted or treated at the Pre 
ventorium: Tuberculosis, Insanity, Con- 
tagious Diseases, Maternity and certain 
Chronic Cases. 

Applications should be made to C. J. Heat- 
wole, Executive Secretary, Room 1, State 
Capitol, Richmond, Va. 


Many teachers have not yet made a contribu- 
tion to the Preventorium Fund. Since this is 
one of the conditions for admission it would 
seem a reasonable precaution, if not the better 
part of wisdom, to make the conribution now 
so that there would be no question as to the 
eligibility of a teacher should she find it neces- 
sary to go to the Preventorium for treatment. 
Those teachers entering the teaching profession 
from year to year should make their contribu- 
tions and not wait for an illness to overtake 
them. 
State 


Preventorium Fund are being kept in the head- 


Exact records of all memberships in the 


Association and contributions to_ the 
quarter’s office and will always be available 
there. 


NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Special efforts are being put forth to make the 
next annual convention of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association an unusually interesting and 
important one. The superintendents are being 
asked to assist in making it possible for many 
of their teachers to attend the meetings in Rich- 
This ought to result 


Those in charge 


mond Thanksgiving week. 
in a full and large attendance. 


of making the programs of the departments and 


sections are working faithfully on them and 


some have already sent in excellent programs. 
Next winter the General Assembly will be in 
session and to this end the Thursday night 
general program will consist of a discussion of 
some of the objectives of the Association that 
call for legislative enactment. Each of the can- 
didates for governor has publicly declared him- 
self in favor of all the objectives of the State 
Association and Governor Byrd, who will pre- 
pare the budget for the next biennium, has made 


known his intention to add substantially te the 
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regularly appropriated for public educa- 
The prospect is unusually propitious for 
advanced and constructive legislation in 
of public education by the next General 
bly. Teachers should show their loyalty 


nterest by attending the next convention 


taking part in all of the deliberations. 


officers of the local associations should 
send to headquarter’s office as soon as possible 
he names and addresses of the newly elected 
fficgrs and the delegates appointed to the an- 
onvention. These should observe that the 


siness session of the State Association will 
held this year on Saturday morning at nine 
‘clock instead of Friday morning as heretofore. 
is important that delegates especially be pres- 
at this meeting to conduct the business af- 
\ssociation. 


fairs of the Let us have this year 


a record attendance and an active participation 


in tne 


discussions of the affairs of the Associa- 
T1 7 


HENRY MACLIN PASSES 
\nother educational veteran of Virginia has 
passed away. Mr. Henry Maclin, for thirty years 
superintendent of schools of Greensville county, 
August 20 last. 
for the consolidation of schools. 


died on He was a pioneer in 
the movement 
The Emporia High and Graded School is a not- 
able example of an early effort in Virginia to 
consolidate schools. There are but few one- 
room schools left in Greensville county. Mr. 
Maclin always exhibited a sympathetic interest 
in schools for negroes, the new high school for 
negroes at Emporia being one of the best 
schools of its kind in the State. Mr. Maclin 
always selected his teachers with the greatest 
care and exercised fine judgment particularly in 
the selection of a principal for the Emporia 
The following outstanding educational 
men in the State 
Henry G. Ellis, now superintendent 
i schools of Petersburg; W. L. Prince, Dean 

the University of Richmond; Algar Wool- 
folk. principal, East End Junior High School, 
Richmond; C. W. Dickinson, State Department 
3urr of 


sche TI i]s. 


have been principal at 


Emporia : 


Education: and the late Charles G. 
l. 
lonel E 


Goodwin, chairman of the 


school board of Greensville county, upon the 
recommendation of the local school board, was 
appointed by State Superintendent Harris Hart 
acting superintendent. 


LET’S HELP THE TEACHERS 


How well do you know the teachers to whom 
you send your children for nine months out of 
the year? Possibly vou would recognize them 
if you should happen to meet them on the 
street, or possibly you have been acquainted with 
them for a number of years, but do you really 
know them well enough to criticize them for the 
way they teach? Do you ever call on them and 
show them that you are interested in them, and 
also in the education of your children? Do you 
teach your children to respect their teachers 
and to be obedient, or do you allow them to 
speak to their teachers in a disrespectful man- 
ner? When the children are punished, do you 
investigate to find out why they needed punish- 
ment, or do you promptly write the teacher an 
insulting note and send it to her by the child, 
thereby encouraging the child to misbehave? 
These are questions that a great many parents 
should think about. Do you wonder why he 
brings home jow grades and try to find where 
the trouble is, or do you blame it all on the 
We do not be- 


lieve there is a teacher but who would like to 


teacher without investigating ? 


put good grades on any child’s paper or report 
card. It gives a teacher a great deal of satis- 
faction to be able to put good grades on the 
reports of the children they teach. If your 
children do not work at home on their lessons, 
you cannot expect them to bring home good 
grades. 

How often do you visit the school in your 
community? Very few people would have to 
spend any time counting their visits to the 
school. If there is an institution that you should 
be interested in, surely it is the school where 
your children receive their education. If you, as 
parents, are interested in your children’s educa- 
tion and in the school activities, you will be 
helping them to take more interest in’ their 
work and to make a greater effort to accom- 
plish something worthwhile.—Editorial, Virginia 


Beach Weekly. 
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STUDENTS RECEIVING HONORS IN THE PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY INSTITUTE 
LATIN TOURNAMENT HELD 
IN THE SPRING 
In the Latin tournament held recently at William and 
Mary College, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Emory and Henry College and the University of Vir- 
‘€- & ginia, one hundred and twenty five contestants from the 


The Prince George County and Hopewell teachers’ 
institute was held at Hopewell High School, on Sep- 
tember 11, prior to the opening of schools. The in- 
stitute was called by Supt. R. W. Copeland in order 
that there might be a full discussion of school work 
before the opening of the schools. Dr. B. K. Winston, 


iI- 


he 


dy junior and senior high schools in all parts of the State chairman of the Hopewell school board, made the ad- 
yr. f took the examinations. The tournament was the first of dress of welcome. Hon. Harris Hart, Superintendent 
4 its kind held in Virginia. of Public Instruction of Virginia, was the principal 


The examination for the first vear wac anen tan thace speaker. Representatives fram the TInjivercity af Vir. 
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Utilizing the Assembly Period in Junior High Schools 


By JAMES G. SCOTT, Principal, Anna P. Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg 


CTIVITIES is 
large in the program of a junior high 


a word that should loom 


school, and it is the writer’s opinion that 

one of the main activities should be the assembly. 
Of course, in the schedule a time should be 
set apart for the assembly period; and if it is 
humanly possible, no more than the allotted time 
should be used as it is unsatisfactory to every- 
one when periods have to be shortened and the 
One as- 
sembly a week is usually sufficient, and I believe 


whole schedule thrown out of gear. 
that this should come during the morning pe- 
riods, though some schools have found assem- 
bly periods at other times satisfactory. For ob- 
vious reasons, the last period in the day is the 
poorest for the assembly. 

These, however, are matters of routine and are 
of importance, but most important of all is the 
spirit and life of the weekly programs. Taking 


‘ 


the negative side, let me mention a few “don’ts”: 


Don’t have a cut and dried procedure every week. 

Don’t use outside agencies too frequently. 

Don't allow the principal to talk the gathering into 
restlessness and boredom. 

Don’t allow any one else to do the same thing. 


The positive side runs as follows: 

Have devotional exercises. 

Have some spirited singing if possible. 

As far as possible, use your own pupils in the 
programs. 

Vary the programs, avoiding duplication. 

Make your programs fit in with other school activities. 

Have life in your program. 


The only suggestion we have in order to ac- 
complish the above listed ideas and to avoid the 
“don’ts” is the appointment of a faculty com- 
mittee which should have complete charge of the 
arrangement of programs, subject, of course, to 
the approval of the principal. This committee 
should be changed each year in order to avoid 
laying too much of a burden on any one group 
and also to give an opportunity for new ideas 
to develop. 

We have found in our school that the pupils 
are eager for Assembly Day to come and also 
that taking part in the program seems to be one 
of the highest positions to which a pupil can at- 


This, we believe, is a healthy state of af- 
After each program is completed, the 


tain. 
fairs. 
principal is given an opportunity for announce- 
ments; and at this time, when the student body 
is in a receptive mood, there is a golden oppor- 
tunity to appeal to the students for higher stand- 
ards, better discipline, more cooperation in the 
administration of the school, etc. That this time is 
a golden opportunity is borne out by the fact that 
almost without exception every appeal has brought 
about an immediate and favorable reaction. 

Below is a record of assemblies held in our 
school during the session 1928-29. 


Sept. 26—Speaker (Outside) and Special Music 


Oct. 3—Literary Program—Pupils of Literary Society 

Oct. 10—Columbus Program—Pupils 

Oct. 17—Declamations—Public Speaking Classes 

Oct. 24—Musical Program—Outside Performers 

Oct. 31—Hallowe’en Play—Pupils 

Nov. 7—Armistice Day Program—American Legion in 
Charge 

Nov. 14—Book Day—Characters taken by Pupils of 
School; Books and Money secured for Library 

Nov. 21—Health Play—Hygiene Classes 

Nov. 2&—Thanksgiving Program—Pupils 

Dec. 5—Literary Society Program—Pupils 

Dec. 12—Talk on Care of Teeth—Local Dentist 

Dec. 19—Nativity Play—Pupils 

Jan. 9—Talk on Social Service—Director of Family 
Service League 

Jan. 16—lLee Pregram—Presentation of Confederate 
Flag to School by United Daughters of the 
Confederacy 

Jan. 23—Recitations—Pupils 

Feb. |6—Address—Speaker from Rotary Club 

Feb. 13—Lincoln Program—Pupils 

Feb. 22—Washington Program—Pupils 
United States I lag presented to School by 
Je, ©..0: A. MM, 

Feb. 27—School Sing 

Mar. 6—Musical Program—Kiwanis Quartette 

Mar. 13—Correct English Play—Pupils 

Mar. 20—Glee Club—Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute 

Mar. 27—Literary Program—Pupils of Literary Society 

May 1—Glee Club—Pupils 

May 8 —National Music Week Celebration—Outside 
Performers 

May 15—Play—Faculty 

May 23—Peace Day Program—Pupils 

May 27—Poppy Day Program—American Legion and 


Auxiliary 
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STUDENTS RECEIVING HONORS IN THE 
LATIN TOURNAMENT HELD 
IN THE SPRING 


In the Latin tournament held recently at William and 
Mary College, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Emory and Henry College and the University of Vir- 
ginia, one hundred and twenty five contestants from the 
junior and senior high schools in all parts of the State 
took the examinations. The tournament was the first of 
its kind held in Virginia. 

The examination for the first year was open to those 
completing the second year of junior high school and 
to those completing the first year of senior high school 
Latin. There were seven junior high school contestants, 
and of these, six made grades over 90. The gold medal 
was won by Marcel Ottley, Ruffner junior high school, 
Norfolk, who made 100, the only hundred made by any 
in the tournament. Those receiving honor- 
able mention: Geneva Wiley, Lee junior high school, 
Lynchburg; Harriet A. Shank, Woodrow Wilson junior 
high school, Roanoke; Evelyn Hammack, Lee junior 
high school, Roanoke; Betty Rawlings, Blair junior high 
school, Norfolk, and Lucille Lofurno, Blair junior high, 
Norfolk. 

For the first year senior high school, the gold medal 
went to Bernice Marston, Saluda high school, Saluda, 
and honorable mention to the following: Elizabeth Mc- 
Donald, John Marshall high school, Richmond; Barbara 
Neill, Manassas high school, Manassas; Frances M. Ba- 
ker, Lane high school, Charlottesville; Elinor Herrick, 
st. Andrew’s school, Villamont; Robbie Hill, Woodrow 
Wilson high school, Portsmouth; Margaret Alsop, Pros- 
pect high school, Prospect; Virginia Cox, Woodlawn 
igh school, Woodlawn; Mabel Jessee, Wise high school, 
Vise, and Ethel Shamer, Maury high school, Norfolk. 

In the second year, the medal went to Elise McMillion, 
Jefferson high school, Roanoke, and honorable mention 
to the following: John Watts, Maury high school, Nor- 
ilk; Irving Berlin, Newport News high school, New- 
wrt News; Elizabeth Vassar, Worsham high school, 
Ella Craddock, E. C. Glass high school, 
Kathryn Harlin, Harrisonburg high 


contestant 


Worsham ; 
Lynchburg, and 
thool, Harrisonburg. 

In the third year, the gold medal was won by Miss 
florence R. Talley of John Marshall high school, Rich- 
mond. Those making above 90 on the examination and 
receiving honorable mention are: Miss Elizabeth Leaf, 
‘aluda high school, Saluda; Miss Fannie May Stafford, 
earisburg high school, Pearisburg; Miss Edith Shanks, 
high Roanoke; Miss Nancy Hoyle, 
Newport News high school, Newport News, and Miss 
Eva Loren, Maury high school, Norfolk. 

In the fourth year, the gold medal was won by Miss 
Vaughan Guillanden, Maury high school, Norfolk. Those 
ceiving honorable mention are: Miss Charlotte Taylor 
{the Lee high school, Staunton; Miss Vivian Barnett, 
John Marshall high school, Richmond; Franklin Seney, 
Newport News high school, Newport News; W. W. 
ferry, Jr., Bedford high school, Bedford, and Josephine 
Matthews, Lane high school, Charlottesville. 


Jefferson school, 


PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY INSTITUTE 


The Prince George County and Hopewell teachers’ 
institute was held at Hopewell High School, on Sep- 
tember 11, prior to the opening of schools. The in- 
stitute was called by Supt. R. W. Copeland in order 
that there might be a full discussion of school work 
before the opening of the schools. Dr. B. K. Winston, 
chairman of the Hopewell school board, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. Hon. Harris Hart, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Virginia, was the principal 
speaker. Representatives from the University of Vir- 
ginia, the State Department of Health, and the College 
of William and Mary discussed the extension classes 
in college courses which will give college credit to- 
wards degrees and toward raising the classification 
of and renewing teachers’ certificates. Mr. Eliot V. 
Graves, State supervisor of physical and health edu- 
cation, spoke on the physical and health education 
program as outlined by his department for all public 
schools in the State. 

After lunch the Prince George Education Associa- 
tion met in order to get their plans straight for the 
The officers for the year are: 

President, Miss Bell Webb, Prince George; 
President, Mrs. O. S. Williams, Disputanta ; 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Fannye Perkins, Petersburg. 

The meeting adjourned to meet again October 19 at 
Disputanta High School. 


coming session. 
Vice 
Secre- 





THE FIRST STUDENT WHO EARNED 
HIS WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


The first student on record in the United States to 
attempt to earn his way through college was Zachariah 
Bridgen, at Harvard, according to best information avail- 
able in the Bureau of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


sridgen entered Harvard in 1657 at the age of 14 and 
graduated at 18. The steward’s books reveal that charges 
against him for college bills included “commones and siz- 
inges” (board together with food and drink ordered from 
the buttery), “tuition,” “study-rente and beed” (room 
and bed), “fyer and candell’ (fire and candles), “wood, 
etc.,” and a charge for “bringing corn from Charles- 
town.” Credit was given him for “silver,” “sugar,” 
“wheatt,” “Malte,” “Indian” (corn), “hooge” and “a 
bush of parsnapes.” On December 31, 1654, there was 
“given him by ringinge the bell and waytinge—é£l 2s. 
6d.”—the first record of an American student’s earning 
a portion of his expenses in college by ringing the col- 
lege bell and by waiting on table in the commons. As a 
waiter, he received 12s. 6d. per quarter for three succes- 
sive quarters, after which he was paid “on quarter for 
a schollership 18s. 9d.” and credited “by his wages 50 
shillinges and a schollership £3 15s.” 

The total cost of a college education in 1653 ranged 
from £30 2s. 14d. to £61 11s. 834d., or from $100 to 
$200 paid in silver and groceries. 
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BRUNSWICK COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


The annual teachers’ institute was held in Lawrence- 
ville High School Wednesday, September 4, from ten 
until four o'clock. The 
tional exercises, conducted by the Reverend Mr. Green 
of the Methodist Church. Mrs. T. R. 
Witten, president of the association, presided during 
association. The 
Superintendent 


meeting began with devo- 


Lawrenceville 


the business session of the county 
meeting was then 


Rk. Lee Chambliss, who gave instructions for the year. 


taken in charge by 

The music committee, Miss Lillian Lashley, chair- 
man, furnished several musical numbers for the occa- 
sion; T. R. Witten rendered a vocal solo, accompanied 
at the piano by Miss Annie Lou Thomasson of La- 
Crosse; Miss Sue Sebrell also rendered a vocal solo, 
accompanied by Miss Lillian Lashley. Miss Katherine 
Jones gave an instrumental selection, and Miss Annie 
Lou Thomasson and T. R. Witten gave a vocal duet. 

Superintendent Chambliss in a short address wel- 
comed the teachers from three standpoints—as a super- 
intendent, as a citizen of Brunswick county, and as a 
friend. 

The minutes were read by Roy Powell, followed by 
a report of the treasurer, Miss Lillian Lashley. A re- 
National Education Association meeting 


Rk. Witten who attended the meeting 


port of the 
was made by T. 
in Atlanta this summer. 

B. F. Walton, a member of the executive committee 
Association, read and ex- 
The 


county association endorsed in full these objectives. 


of the Virginia Education 
plained the objectives of the State Association. 


The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. T. R. Witten; Vice- 
President, Mrs. A. S. Harrison; Secretary, Miss Lucile 


President, 


Keeton; Treasurer, Miss Lillian Lashley. 

serve on the executive committee 
follows Meherrin District, Roy Powell; 
Powellton District, Mrs. M. A. Huckstep; Red Oak 
District, W. T. Manson; Sturgeon District, Miss Daisy 
Edmonds; Totaro District, Miss Vergie Dugger. 

The following delegates elected to the State 
meeting: Roy R. Powell, high school; Mrs. Richard 
Harrison, grammar grades; Miss Alice Ezelle, prim- 
R. Witten, delegate at large. 

Ten new subscriptions were for the 
ventorium Fund, which makes Brunswick county prac- 


Those elected to 


were as 


were 


ary grades; Mrs. T. 
secured Pre- 
tically one hundred per cent. 

The entire teaching force was divided into commit- 
tees whose duties it will be to study various questions 
pertaining to their respective fields. They are as fol- 
lows: Entertainment, B. F. Walton, chairman; Ath- 
letic, W. T. Miss Lillian 
Lashiey, chairman; Remembrance, Miss Bessie Hood, 
Miss Ethel Pond, 
Library, Miss Katherine Beville, chairman; Adult Edu- 
Publicity, Mrs. T. R. 
Witten, chairman; Professional, Miss Janette Osborne, 
Health, Miss Phyllis 


Kk. Witten, chairman 


Manson, chairman: Music, 


chairman: Dramatics. chairman; 


cation, Roy Powell, chairman: 


chairman; chairman; 


Literary, T. 


Jones, 


The objectives for the year were outlined by Super- 
intendent Chambliss which were as follows: 
ground Equipment and Beautification; Improved Li- 
brary Facilities; and Teaching Better English. 

H. S. Johnson, supervisor of physical education in 
this district, made a short talk to the teachers in 
which he outlined various phases of the work in physical 
education for the ensuing year. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene again after 
the State meeting in Richmond, Thanksgiving week 

Signed—Mrs. T. R. Witten, Chairman of Publicity 


Committee. 


Play- 


MISS FANNIE TRICE, OF GOOCHLAND 
COUNTY, RETIRES FROM THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


WHEREAS, Miss Fannie Trice has deemed it necessary 
to sever her relation with the public schools of Gooch- 
land, thereby leaving vacant her position as_ secretary 
and treasurer of the Goochland Teachers’ Association, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the 
Teachers’ Association in session on this, the 11th day 
of September, 1929, do hereby express our appreciation 
for the splendid work done by Miss Trice during her 
years of service as secretary and treasurer of said Asso- 


members of the Goochland 


ciation. 

That we deeply regret the fact that she has retired 
from the teaching profession in which capacity she has 
so efficiently and generously served. 

That these regrets come not only from the members 
of this Association but also from the entire community 
in which she has served. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Miss Trice, 
to Miss Metcalf, the present secretary and treasurer of 
this Association, and that they be published in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. 

Mrs. |. S. Driscoir 
Committee Miss GRETNA PERKINS 
Miss Mattit Hoor 


AN IMPORTANT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. John Alexander Rorer, of Norfolk, last spring in 
an effort to secure reliable data as to the main functions 
of an elementary school principal is receiving some €x- 
cellent information from the Virginia principals. He has 
asked each principal in the State 35 specific questions 
as to: 


(1) Finances—salary received, amount earned in addi- 


tion to regular salary, how much saved in the course 0! 


a year, how many dependents in family, amount ot 1 


surance carried, how much money invested, how much 


spent on professional improvement (books, tuition, etc.). 
(2) Professional improvement—books and magazines 
read, meetings attended, membership in community 0f- 
ganizations, etc. 
(3) Size and type of school—how many grades, num- 
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ber of teachers, length of term, new teachers, pupil 
enrolment. 

(4) Principal's preparation and training—list of pro- 
fessional and academic studies to be checked, experience 
in school work, years as a teacher, as principal. 

(5) Duties 
of instruction, teaching. 


time given to clerical work, supervision 
Have you an office clerk? Do 
How much time given to 
How many hours 
per day given to study of school work outside of school 


pupils help in clerical work? 
high school, to elementary school? 


hours’ What plans have you to improve teachers while 
How often done? 
Are these 
Do you assign teachers to the 
If not, how is it done? Have you authority to 
Do you select teachers for 


in service? Do you rate teachers? 
Do you keep records of classroom visits? 
available to teachers ? 
grades 7 
employ and dismiss janitors? 
your school? How are the rules governing the school 
made ? 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Rorer will compile this in- 
formation and will make a-report of his study at the 
meeting of the Department of Principals during the com- 


ing annual convention in Richmond November 26-30. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE HENRY 
COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ArTICLE I1—Name 
The name of the organization shall be the Henry 
County Education Association of Henry county, Virginia. 
A\rtTICLE 11—Obyect 
The object of this Association shall be to promote the 


professional interests and the social life of the teachers 
and to render all aid possible in community welfare. 


ArTICLE II [—Alembers 


lhe active membership of this Association shall con- 

sist of the superintendent, principals and white teachers 
it the public schools of Henry county, Virginia. 
ArtTIcLE 1V—Officers and Their Duties 

Section 1. ‘The officers of the Association shall be: 


(1) A President, who shall preside at all meetings of 
He shall 


have power to call special meetings of the Association 


the Association and of the executive committee. 


and of the executive committee and to appoint all com- 
mittees except the executive committee. 

(2) A Vice President, who shall perform the duties 
of the president in his absence. 

(3) “| Secretary, who shall keep a record of all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the executive committee, 
making a complete account of all activities of the As- 
sociation, and act as a publicity agent. The secretary 
shall be the custodian of the official copy of the Con- 
stitution 

(4) A Treasurer, who shall, with the aid of the exe- 


cutive committee, collect all dues. keep the same securely, 


and pay all bills at the direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association. An emergency bill shall be 
paid by the treasurer with the approval of the president, 
the treasurer to report the same at the next meeting of 
the executive committee. He shall make an annual re- 
port to the Association. 

(5) An Executive Committee, composed of the super- 
intendent ex-officio, the president, vice president, treas- 
urer and the secretary of the County Association, and 
three members elected at large. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected at the first 
regular meeting of each school year, and shall assume 
control immediately after election. 


ArracLteE V—Dues 
The membership dues shall be $2.75 per annum, of 
which $1.50 will go as membership dues to the Virginia 
Education Association. This amount to be deducted 
from the October salary of each member by the super- 
intendent of the county, 


ArTICLE VI—.ectings 
The Association shall have one annual meeting at the 
beginning of each school year, and as many other meet- 
ings as the executive committee deems wise. 


ArTICLE VII 


Section 1. For purposes of this article a group shall 
consist of the superintendent ex-officio, the president, 
vice president, treasurer and the secretary of the County 
Association, and three members elected at large. 

Section 2. The duties of the executive committee shall 
be as follows: 

(1) To study and promote the best interests of the 
Association. 

(2) To propose teacher activities to the Association 
for approval or rejection. 

(3) To make detailed plans for these activities and as 


far as possible to bring them to a successful conclusion. 

(4) To acquaint the teachers whom they represent 
with all matters coming before the executive committee 
and of the disposition made of such matters. 

(5) To meet subject to the call of the president. 

(6) To respond to every call for a meeting when 
possible. 

(7) To respect any and every action taken by the 
Association in a general or called meeting, and in no 
case to nullify such action. 


ArTICLE VIJI—Amendments 


Any proposed amendment to this Constitution must be 
presented in writing to the executive committee, read by 
the secretary at meeting of committee and laid on the 
table until a regular meeting of the Association, when a 
vote on this amendment shall be taken. A_ two-thirds 
vote of members of the Association will be necessary to 
make the proposed amendment a part of the Constitution. 
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Educational News and Comments 


THE following is an interesting editorial appearing re- 
cently in the Greenville, S. C., News: 


“And then the whining school-boy, 
With his satchel and shining morning face, 
Creeping like snail, unwillingly to school.” 


—So observed that peer: of all observers of human 
fiature some centuries ago, and perhaps human nature 
hasn’t greatly changed since that day and time. 

But then, the Bard, we are sure, was not thinking of 
the opening day of school. School days start again today 
in Greenville, and this unwilling snail-like creeping is not 
likely to be observed in this vicinity for several days, 
yet, if ever. Rather will one note a rather jubilant 
eagerness among the thousands of young folk at the pros- 
pect of all the things that school days mean in this mod- 
ern age. 

Recently a prominent educator of this state good na- 
turedly took some of the newspapers to task for publish- 
ing cartoons on the approach of school days, that depicted 
the event as a dark, drab and utterly gloomy prospect 
from the younger generation’s standpoint. That seems 
to be the more or less traditional way to represent the 
opening of school, yet it is true that the shock of abandon- 
ing the care-free vacation period is very much softened 
in these days by the more attractive and generally more 
pleasurable educational methods, and one might be so 
bold as to utter the heresy that a great many school 
children actually enjoy the processes of education and 
look forward, at times, to going to school. Reading and 
writing and ‘rithmetic are not taught, these days, to the 
tune of a hickory stick, but rather in methods and with 
accompanying activities and pastime that make the pro- 
cess of mind-training more or less tolerable for the aver 
age husky youngster. 

Perhaps, along towards December, and sometime next 
spring, we shall catch an occasional glimpse of the Bard’s 
typical school boy, but hardly today! After vacationing 
for a long time, however pleasantly, a change, even to 
school is not unwelcome, and one ventures the guess that 
were the Bard to visit the school grounds this morning 
and witness the sights and sounds that usually mark 
school opening these days, he would begin to have doubts 
about the accuracy of those famous lines of his. 


<> 


Epitor P. H. GrirFitu, of the Louisiana Journal of 
Education, has written a timely editorial explaining that 
activity on the part of teachers in securing better State- 
wide educational facilities—more adequate financial sup- 
port for schools and greater efficiency in educational ad- 
ministration—is professional service and not politics. 


> 
Miss ELEANoR Hickey, of Newport, Tenn., will teach 


Latin and History this year in the Rural Retreat High 
‘School. 


WytTHE County News editorially states: “The grad. 
ual disappearance of men from the classrooms of the pub- 
lic schools is really a serious matter and deserves the 
It makes the point 
that it takes men to bring out and develop the essential 
virile traits in a boy’s nature. 


attention of the school authorities.” 


<> 


WytnHe County for the first time will have a super. 
visor of rural schools. Miss Emily Windle, of East Rad. 
ford, has been appointed to serve in this capacity. 


<> 


A TEACHER recently had occasion to tell her pupils that 
Mr. E. E. Worrell, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who has often visited her school, would go to school 
during the summer. A bright boy piped up and said, 
“Humph, what reader will he be in?” 


<> 


WE SHOULD have a record attendance at the next an- 
nual convention of the Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond ‘Thanksgiving week. ‘Teachers everywhere in 
the State, if at all possible, should arrange to attend this 
important convention. 

<> 


Chiles, 


division superintendent of Spotsylvania county, has sent 


For the thirteenth consecutive session, J. H. 


us a 100 per cent list of his teachers and school board as 
members of the Virginia Education Association for the 
session 1929-30. 

<> 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, an English sociologist, has arrived 
in the United States to argue in public debate with 
Will Durant that education is a failure. The debate is 
to take place in New York City and Dr. John Dewey 
will preside at the meeting. 


<> 
R. C. Bowron, city superintendent of Alexandria 
schools, spent the past summer in study at the University 
of Chicago. He completed three graduate courses in the 
field of the curriculum. 


> 


THE Richt HoNorABLE JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, was the guest of The 
George Washington University upon the occasion of the 
University’s fall convocation on Wednesday morning, 
October 9. 

At that time the University conferred upon the Prime 
Minister the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The ceremonies took place in Memorial Continental 
Hall at eleven o'clock and were attended by members of 
the diplomatic corps, the cabinet, the supreme court and 
congress, and by the trustees and faculties of The Georgé 
Washington University. 
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Book Reviews 


A) Poetry oF TopAay—AN ANTHOLOGY, 
Rosa M. R. Mikels and Grace Shoup. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


Edited by 
Charles 


A small volume that should find its way into every 
schoolroom, either as text or for the teacher’s use, this 
anthology contains poems new in the sense that they have 
been recently made, but it represents only the worth- 
while poetry, only the sincere in subject and in treat- 
ment. 

The poems are arranged according to theme rather 
than section or time and the editors have been happy 
in their choice of typical poems; like “The Shepherdess,” 
which they quote from Alice Meynell, they have been 
“circumspect and right.” 


(B) Another volume in similar size and binding pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons is 


FrencH Poetry, AN ANTHOLOGY 1100-1925, Edited by 
Frances R. Angus. 

For French students and teachers of French this is a 
welcome and indispensable volume. The compiler has 
represented fairly the poet and the period and at the 
same time chosen poems that might be expected to appeal 
to the English-speaking reader, 


THE NEw PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, by Alice L. 
Arey, Frank L. Bryant, William W. Clendenin, 


William T. D. C. Heath and Company. 
$2.36. 


Morrey. 


From the richness of first hand experience in teaching 
with the background of scholarship and painstaking re- 
search the authors of this book have made a most prac- 
tical and interesting story of the inorganic nature, with 
physics and chemistry used when needed. 

The text, the pictures, the maps, charts and diagrams 
are of the most modern research. The whole book is 
vital and full of interest and should be a valuable text 
in our high schools. 


Otp Homes aANp History AROUND FREDERICKSBURG, by 


John T. Goolrick. Garrett and Massie, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. $1.00. 

There are some people of such richness and charm of 
mind and character that they not only enjoy life greatly 
themselves but contribute to the happiness and inspira- 
tion of all who come in their presence. 

Fredericksburg has just such a personality. In Old 
Homes and History Around Fredericksburg by John T. 
Goolrick the author has been very happy in his ability 
to endow this small volume with this same charm and 
beauty. 

From the jacket design—a block print by Charles W. 
Smith—through to the last page, Battlefield map, the 
small volume is not only all that the author claims—“a 
guide to those who wish to see Fredericksburg,” but also 
a valuable book in the teaching of American history. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY AND 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, by Percival Chubb. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.75. 


Mr. Chubb’s record in the classroom and as director 
of festivals in the Ethical Culture Schools, New York, 
is enough to make anything that he may say on the 
subject of teaching English of great interest and im- 
portance. 


In this excellent volume, the fruit of much thought 
and experience, Mr. Chubb has endeavored to humanize 
the teaching of English and has emphasized the im- 
portance oi enthusiasm and knowledge on the part of the 
teacher of literature, which should begin in the kinder- 
garten—or better in the nursery—and be a progressive 
and cumulative development. 


For those teachers or supervisors who advocate unity 
and continuity in the English course of study, this is a 
most welcome book. 


CiTiIzENSHIP THROUGH EpucaTion, by Clyde B. Moore. 
American Book Company. 


If you ask the man on the street, or even the member 
of the State legislature, what is the most fundamental 
reason for the State to interest itself in supporting a 
State public school system he will always answer, To 
insure a high standard of good citizenship. In the re- 
cent years this idea has been emphasized in the schools 
everywhere and those who are responsible for making 
the curricula are more and more finding the material 
for teaching good citizenship. Special texts are now 
coming out setting forth the importance of and indicating 
how to teach citizenship in our schools. 

The author of this text approaches the problems of 
making good citizens out of our children from a very 
practical standpoint. He analyzes the characteristics of 
a good citizen and also lays down a list of civic ob- 
jectives and shortages. There are illuminating chapters 
on how to draw upon history and geography and other 
The 
closing chapters deal with the problem of method and 


social studies for materials in teaching citizenship. 


standards of the recitation in conducting the learning 
process in developing the spirit of good citizens among 
school children. The volume is an excellent text for 
classes in teacher-training institutions and for all teachers 
in service who are endeavoring to emphasize this subject 


in their classes. 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival” 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts 
“What and How of Am. Circus” 
“Sorepaw & Fells In. Circus” 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” 
“How to put on an Amateur Circus”.... 
Catalog Free. Unused Mdse, Returnable. 
225 W. Market St. ALBERT V. JENSEN Xenia, Ohio 
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OMEGA DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


Diversity In Experience 


Diversity In Services 


Makes a 
clear, 


Every 
piece of 
Omega 
Dustless 
Crayon 
tested 
for strength ; No grit 
and et, ete iq found 


Whatever the financial prob- 
white lems of your line of business, 
brilliant 


mark. 


among the officers of the 
first and Merchants you will 
find one or 


more who are 


familiar with them. 
Whatever banking facilities 
your business requires, this 


evenness in an 


of texture. Omega 


Crayon institution provides them. 


Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 
most exacting users. Has a consistency that makes 
it very economical. Is smooth marking and is 
easily erased. 

Ask for information or send for samples. 


Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Company 


2000 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 

















We need mathematic, Science, Latin, commercial, home 
economics, manual training, and athletic teachers for high 


school. Can place other degree combinations. First and 





seventh grades also in demand. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 





Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.’’—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 


“A CIRCUS ~ 
MAKES A FINE PROJECT FOR THE 


WHOLE CLASS TO WORK ON 


The brilliance and high quality of “Old 
Faithful” School Materials will make 

















Virgsrssa Ensgraversg Cos 





P LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835. 


your circus a live, roaring success. 


On request we will send you designs and 
suggestions for carrying out the circus 
project in your classes. 


THE AMERICAN ((?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES a, OOH 7E4 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY O10 


MEW YOM OFFICE ISO WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTOOSEERY frau. 
DALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


94 Years « / Faithful Service 








Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


Ol GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 





SPEND CHRISTMAS IN HAVANA 
10 days by train—motor—steamer— 
Complete trip—all expenses $150 
Go to the Wonderlands of the West next summer—8 weeks $2 
See Europe—the Passion Play—marvelous trip $500-$600 
Write for particulars—earn your trip 
CAROLINA MOTOR CAMPS 
1404 Independence Trust Bldg. Charlotte, N. © 
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A new kind of book on your Teachers’ Reading Cours rse_ 








‘The Teacher Outside the School 


By J. Frank Marsh 
Secretary West Virginia State Board of I:ducation 


=— 


A popular book just listed by Based upon the belief that the modern teacher 
sn age ag age a ao should be a well-developed individual—success- 
aS ee ee See ful, happy, charming—this book points the way 
ing Course. It is also included : vs ae f 
in the reading courses of Ohio, to the attainment of desirable qualities of per- 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Idaho, West sonality and to the full realization of the many 
Virginia, Alabama, Utah. outside contacts open to the teacher in her 
a _ community. New lines of thought and fresh 
Write for a nes fields of activity are suggested. Practical help 
ee a ee ee is given in solving some specific individual 
prices in Virginia, net f. o. b. " : 
Yonkers, are $1.44 for single problems. The ideas that it puts forward for 
copies and $1.35 for ten or more thought and discussion are particularly intelli- 
copies. gent, entertaining, and practical. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New _" 








Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK?P 


If you are attempting to do project work without the hel which 
the publishers of gi he World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “‘go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 


is good news indeed. 
A Typical World Book :P. roject THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
Should Be Friends facts ininteresting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
Here is a project from page 21 of the book lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
— and Problems” now free to teachers. task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 
ptt fae yong) Pac mecca — Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
should be good friends. The World Book places McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia, and 
in an orderly man- other noted educators has written for us a 68-page 
eee ee book, “Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
ant relationship be- roblems dev eloped in actual class work. 
tween the two coun- Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been 
me purchased by teachers... but we will send 
youacopywithoutcostif wee en a ee ee 
youmailthecouponnow. ' W.F. QUAREIE 6 COMPANY oo, Ms 000. 8210 
OO Pretec’ Proricts und Trobicine’" far teachers “use, 
() Please send free and without obligation specimen 
pages of The W« rela 4 Book Encyclopedia. 














vor world pox THE WORLD BOOK 


Man-of-the-Air 
Every night from nearly INCYCLOPEDIA 
100 independent stations; 
a program a questions ‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 
and answers. Fascinating. published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
helpful f WOES of. UA! , 
ae Seats on tis Dept.3210,154 East Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 
World Book man. 
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| BLACKBOARDS 








VIRGOPLATE BLACK. | 
SA. ih BOARD has been used 
pee with success for a great 


hans nition oS, 2 dochdoonde 


many years in Virginia 
schools. It is the best com- 
position blackboard manu- 
factured. BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS because we 


Zz ingots ae for Virgoplate Blackboard. 





are the sole distributors 
It is furnished in standard 
lengths and widths. It is 
carried in stock at Richmond, Virginia, for immediate delivery. 












Samples and circular matter will be mailed on request. 


We can also furnish STERLING BLACKBOARD, NATURAL | 
SLATE BLACKBOARD, SLATED CLOTH AND BLACKBOARD | 
ACCESSORIES. ; 

COMPLETE CATALOG OR ANY SPECIAL CATALOG AND 
LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. MARSHALL ST. RICHMOND, VA. P.O. BOX 1177 
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y 
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; 
Unprecedented in Quality at Their Price - - - 
| 
| 


DUA SETA DE, METe Aids DEA DELTA 











NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


N ACHIEVEMENT in textbook publishing which makes available to teachers 
| A and students of literature books consistent throughout with their classical 
' content, at a price far lower than their quality warrants. 


enone eee ee re 
Ria Stes SEM ees DEE, DEE, 


Up-to-date Editing : 

Masterly Layout A 

Plentiful and Artistic Illustrations i ia 

A Type Page Both Beautiful and Readable 
Handsome, Durable Binding 


Uniform Low Price of $ .60 a Volume jee [- 


Write for information about the six combination volumes and six single volumes 
now available. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York: City 
— —— — — —— _____ ________¥—__—, 

















